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SOME HIERARCHICAL ASPECTS OF CASTE 
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NE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PROPERTIES of the Indian caste sys- 
tem is the pattern of hierarchy between castes. This hierarchy is not im- 
mutable, and may vary for different social activities, but it is vital to the system as 
a whole. The aim of this paper is to examine the hierarchy of castes in a single 
village of Central India,’ with a view to setting out certain features of the system 
and the problems connected with their analysis. In describing the hierarchical 
arrangements in various social activities, and the factors which may limit or change 
the generally stated pattern in particular instances, I hope especially to draw out 
the interconnections between what Stevenson has called the secular and ritual 
group statuses of castes,” and between the formal statement of hierarchy in tradi- 
tional terms and the present situation in the village; and the material available 
suggests several conclusions of a general nature which may be of interest to others 
working in the same field. 

After noting the castes and their sizes, and discussing diacritical symbols of 
caste, I shall deal with the hierarchies to be seen in eating, drinking, and smoking 
relations, and in occupations, and will describe differentiations in land holding 
and education. Finally, I shall compare this situation “on the ground” with the 
formal hierarchy, based on all-India tradition. 

The procedure is to take various criteria and see the hierarchies formed under 
them, which we can then compare. This is an attempt to meet the common diff- 
culty involved in constructing a consolidated hierarciy, that castes have different 


1 The fieldwork carried on in the village for a year during 1954-55, and the opportunity to 
write this paper, were made possible by a Research Fellowship of the Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra 





2 Stevenson, 1954, p. 45. 
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places with regard to different ritual and secular criteria. In distinguishing these 
placings we may see more clearly the factors involved in the overflow of status 
from one hierarchy to another, and in the concept of a single hierarchy summarizing 
them all; and, further, differences in hierarchical position may show us the springs 
of status change for a single caste. 

There are certain qualifications to be made at the outset. First, the drawing 
up of hierarchies is fraught with peril, for there are often contradictions in the 
evidence given to the observer, or at other times data are vague and hard to 
systematize. Nevertheless, as has been said,* the attempt must be made, not only 
to try and refine our own methods of seeing the hierarchical structure, but also 
because it is an obviously important factor for the people themselves. The provi- 
sional nature of all hierarchies here drawn up must nevertheless be remembered, 
and where the evidence is especially tentative the point will be reiterated. Further, 
it must be borne in mind throughout that this account refers only to the village 
studied. Conditions vary greatly elsewhere, sometimes in adjacent localities. 

Second, I do not propose to deal fully with present trends of change in inter- 
caste relations. In the analysis, certain features of the hierarchical organization 
will emerge which are conducive to change; and the hierarchy is not, of course, 
seen as a fixed structure. But I shall not, for example, examine the behavior of 
villagers in the towns, where they act under different standards from those which 
guide them at home,‘ nor will I try to assess the way in which these standards 


could affect village life in the future. 

Finally, although there are some hierarchical differences between subcastes, I 
shall not deal with the internal structure of the named castes, except insofar as 
it bears on inter-caste relations. 


ENUMERATION OF CASTES 

The village studied, which I shall call Ramkheri, lies in the Malwa region of 
Madhya Bharat State. It has a total population of 912, and is thus rather larger 
than the average settlement, whose population is under 500. The village is seven 
miles from a major market town, and a metalled road passes about half a mile 
distant. There are 25 castes in the village and two groups of Muslims. Their sizes 
are indicated in Table 1. 

No comment on the sizes of castes is necessary at this stage. The only matters 
to note are, first, that I have included the sectarian castes of Gosain, Beragi, and 
Balai Babaji in the list. The first two are well known, these being the family- 


3 Srinivas, 1955a, p. 22. 
4 Ghurye, 1950, p. 187. 
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oriented branches of the sects: the third is a group of Kabirpanthis and Rama- 
nandis recruited from the Balai caste, and also theoretically still open to recruit- 
ment therefrom. In all cases these sects behave as castes, having similar rules, and 
as there has been no history of external recruitment in Ramkheri, I shall treat them 
as castes. The second point is that I deal with the Bhilalas as a caste. In origin 
stemming from the unions of Rajputs with Bhil women, they are in some cases 
grouped as a Bhil subcaste. But those in the neighborhood of Ramkheri conform 
entirely to local usage, recognize no connection with Bhils, and will here be treated 
as a separate group. Finally, the analysis will be simplified if I do not consider 
relations of the single men of the Bargunda and Barbujya castes, who were for 
professional reasons absent for the greater part of the year. 

Before discussing the interaction of castes, it is important to see whether they 
can be distinguished by external marks and badges, and their hierarchical position 
thereby made manifest. Certain castes are to some extent distinguishable. A Khati, 
a Rajput, a Mali, and others can be singled out by the style of their turbans. The 
women of Rajput and many other castes wear a heavy ring round the upper arm 
as a mark of married status, but the Khati women rarely do so; again the skirts 
of Rajput and Khati women differ in style. But such diacritical marks do not now 
seem to denote caste differences effectively, however clearly they may have done 





5 1931 Census, p. 227. This also applies to the Mina. 
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so in the past. For there is no one-to-one correspondence of caste to its badge. In 
all cases save the turban several castes can share the same feature;* and even the 
turban symbol is now vitiated by the increasing adoption of the Gandhi or Malwi 
cap, which can be worn by all castes. It is one of the complaints of high caste 
people, in fact, that today the men of all castes look alike, and that it is often im- 
possible to distinguish between them where people are not personally known to one. 

The manifestation of different caste status lies in the activities in which these 
castes engage, rather than in any symbols of these activities. Secular status is given 
by certain criteria, to be discussed. And ritual status is primarily expressed in the 
hierarchy of commensal relations between castes — the rules of eating and drink- 
ing together (and here smoking is included). This, I think, is the main aspect of 
group ritual status; this is the arena for major disputes when castes try to change 
their status, rather than the adoption of new occupations or other customs with 
connotations of ritual status. 


COMMENSALITY: THE HIERARCHY 


Let us then begin by considering these commensal relations. Each caste has a 
certain quality of ritual purity which is lessened, or polluted, by certain commensal 
contacts with castes having an inferior quality. Thus, a caste will eat food cooked 
in water and/or salt (kachcha, literally “unripe” in Hindi) from those which it 


considers to be ritually above it, and sometimes from those equal to it in the hier- 
archy. It may refuse from those equal to it, and almost always from those it con- 
siders lower. Kachcha foods provide the daily diet of villagers; other foods (pakka, 
literally “ripe”) , are made from clarified butter (ghee), flour, and sugar, and are 
thus without salt or water. Most castes eat these foods from the hands of a much 
wider circle of castes than they do kachcha food. But the function of pakka food 
as an agent of commensality is often circumscribed by the fact that it is mainly 
served at feasts, and then at the same time as kachcha food. 

Rules about drinking and smoking supplement those for food. Drinking water 
from a brass pot corresponds usually to eating pakka food, and water from a clay 
pot is bound by the same limitations as apply to the eating of kachcha food. Smok- 
ing is a reciprocal act, the smoke being inhaled through cupped hands, the pipe or 
cigarette therefore not touching the lips of the group of men between whom it is 
passed. Smoking often follows the rules governing pakka food, where these are 
reciprocal. From this it follows that the caste from whose hands more castes eat 
is higher than the caste from which fewer eat; and, conversely, the caste which is 

6 The sacred thread (janeo) of the twice-born upper castes is, again, a shared symbol; in any 
case, it is worn by no more than half a dozen men in the village (some Brahmins and a Darzi), 
and is thus not now an effective distinction. 
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exclusive, and eats from no other is higher than the caste which eats from all 
others. 

The last distinction is whether castes can eat sitting next to each other in the 
same unbroken line (pangat) or whether they must be separated by several feet 
of open ground. Commensality, thus not only means acceptance of food between 
castes but also the fact that it is eaten together in one place. Separate lines can 
betoken an equal status, if each of two castes does not eat food cooked by the 
other. But if, as happens, one of the castes accepts food from the other, but not 
vice versa, the separate lines emphasize the lower hierarchical position of the ac- 
ceptor caste. 

This paper does not require a setting down of all details of the commensal 
relations of each caste with all others in the village. I propose to lay out the com- 
mensal hierarchy suggested by my data, and then to explain its stages briefly and 
in general terms. Wherever possible, statements made by two castes about relations 
with each other have been checked with statements by other castes about them. 
Thus, the Khatis do not eat kachcha food from the Bhilalas, nor do the Bhilalas 
eat from the Khatis. Are they then to be seen as equal? Many castes eat pakka 
food from Khatis and drink from their water pots, but do not do so from Bhilalas. 
But no caste eats from Bhilalas which does not also eat from Khatis. The Bhilalas 
are therefore to be seen as lower than the Khatis in the general view. In some cases 
there are contradictions in the data: one caste may say another caste eats from its 
hands, the second caste denying this. Wherever direct observation permitted, these 
difficulties were resolved; but often no opportunity occurred of seeing these asser- 
tions supported by action. For the sake of brevity, such unsolved contradictions 
will not be included in this account;" and it is thought that the hierarchy here set 
out would not change in more than minor details were further classificatory data 
available. It is nevertheless important to note that, though ranking is a funda- 
mental feature of the caste structure, there are cases in which castes do not have 
palpably precise positions with regard to each other. This point will be taken up 
later when we consider some factors contributing to the indefiniteness of the com- 
mensal hierarchy, but it should be mentioned at the outset. 

The hierarchy can be divided into five groups of castes distinguished by major 
commensal differences. At the top is the Brahmin, from whom everyone eats 
kachcha food and who, in turn, eats from nobody. He takes pakka food from the 
top three lines of groups 2 and 3 only. 

Group 2 is composed, first, of Rajputs and castes I shall call “allied” to them, 


7 Suffice it to say that they occur (a) between castes near to each other in the hierarchy, or 
(b) between a caste trying to rise (as will be detailed later) and some others. 
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namely, the Gosain, Kumawat, Nai, and Kumhar. All these.are reciprocally com- 
mensal, and sit in the same unbroken line to eat. Minor exceptions suggest that 
the Kumhar and Nai are considered slightly lower, this being supported by the 
less exclusive standards in feeding from other castes. It might be thought that this 
contradicts the rule by which castes do not eat kachcha food from those lower 
than themselves. The Rajputs explain it by saying that they need people to serve 
them, and the Nai and Kumhar have a particularly close connection to them tradi- 
tionally being their barbers and general messengers, and their water carriers — 
and so they have been allowed to eat in common. 

Some subcastes of the Ahir and Gari also sit in the same line as the Rajputs 
and allied castes. But the particular subcastes in Ramkheri do not do so. The Gari 
will eat kachcha food from the hands of the allied castes; the Ahirs are recent 
immigrants from the north, and at present eat from nobody; neither does any caste 
take food from them. The Teli eats kachcha food from the Rajput alone of the 
allied castes (and from none other save the Brahmin) and sits in a separate line to 
do so. Because no caste above group 5 eats kachcha food cooked by a Teli, this 
caste is placed lower than the Rajputs and allied castes, from whom some castes 
eat. The Gari appears to be slightly lower than the Teli and Ahir, for some castes 
make a distinction between them — they will drink water from the brass pot of a 
Teli but not a Gari, and say they require a separate cloth to filter smoke from 
the pipe of a Gari. 
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Group 3 is distinguished from group 2 because castes therein will not eat 
kachcha food from anybody save a Brahmin, and also because they are vegetarian, 
in contrast to the meat-eating and liquor-drinking castes of group 2 (though indi- 
viduals may, of course, forswear this diet). The Sutar is said to be slightly more 
exclusive than the castes of the second rank, and these, in turn, are a little above 
the Darzi, for no caste above group 5 says that it eats kachcha food from the latter, 
whereas there is at least one caste willing to eat from the hands of the other castes 
in the group. 

Castes in groups 2 and 3 smoke together and drink water from each other, and 
they can thus be placed in equal positions in the hierarchy. Vegetarianism is given 
by some as a reason for the higher status of group 3 castes; for vegetarians are 
traditionally considered to be ritually purer than meat-eaters. Again, group 3 castes 
eat only from Brahmins, and are thus more exclusive and so higher than those in 
group 2. But in an area where Rajputs have been the dominant caste and the 
Maharajah has been a non-vegetarian, the castes of group 2 have had secular 
reasons making their meat-eating well-regarded.* In an age of Gandhian precepts 
this advantage decreases, of course; varying opinions about which group is the 
higher seem inconclusive, and the two have thus been placed equal. 

Group 4 castes are distinguishable because the castes of groups 1-3 will not 
drink water from their hands nor smoke with them (save for exceptional cases with 
Bhilalas). The internal order of this group can be determined on the one hand 
by the relative exclusiveness of eating from the castes of the upper groups (always 
in a separate line) and on the other by the extent to which castes of group 5 will 
eat therefrom. As an example of this kind of evidence, the Nath and Doli say they 
eat from all castes in groups 1-3 save the Teli, Gari, and Ahir, whereas the Bhilala 
and Mina add to them the Lohar, Darzi, and Khati. Similarly, Balais say they 
will drink water from the Bhilala and Mina, but not from the Nath or Doli. In- 
ternally, the castes are entirely separate as regards eating of both kachcha and 
pakka food (in separate lines, too), as well as water drinking. 

Differentiation in group 5 follows a similar pattern. The Balais and Balai 
Babajis (who eat together) will eat and drink from all save the Nath, Doli, and 
others in their own group; the Chamars have the same distinction, but in addition 
eat from the Balais (though this has been subject to some stoppages). The Bhangi 
eats from all of group 4 save the Doli, making him the least exclusive, whether 
or not he eats from Balais and Chamars, a matter of conflicting evidence. The 
castes eat in different lines, and each smokes alone. Further, Chamars (and until 

8 This point, that there are local variations in the hierarchy of purity has been noted by 
Pocock (1955, p. 71). 
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recently some Balais) eat the meat of dead cattle, and the Bhangi eats leavings 
from the plates of other castes. These are highly polluting habits, which would 
place these castes at the bottom of the hierarchy, even were they not the least 
ex. iusive. 

Their commensal position, together with the performance of polluting work to 
be detailed later, cause the castes of group 5 to be especially separated from the 
rest of the hierarchy. In theory, their very touch pollutes, and they have hence 
been known as untouchables. At present, however, the casual touch of a Balai or 
Chamar would cause only the most orthodox in the village to wash, and only the 
Bhangi is still truly untouchable; I shall therefore call the group by the alterna- 
tive title, Harijan. Their low status prevents them from taking water at the com- 
mon village well, and from entering the inner platform of the village temple. No 
ordinary Brahmin will perform their rites, and they depend on a special class of 
Brahmins, or must officiate themselves. 

Nobody eats, drinks, or smokes with the Muslims, though they draw water 
from the common village well. In theory, Muslims will eat from anyone, but this 
is in practice not the case. The Pinjarras say they accept kachcha food from all 
castes save those in groups 4 and 5, some adding the Teli and Gari. They do not 
eat from the Fakirs, who dine at their hands, however. 

The account indicates that reciprocal commensality is entirely a matter between 


the Rajputs and their allied castes. And even unilateral commensality is largely 
directed towards them. As a result, the divide which separates the Rajputs and 
allied castes from others in group 2 is wider than the single step down 

If these other castes were on even terms with the allied castes, they would no doubt 
also have many castes eating from their hands which now eat from the allied 
castes alone. A concomitant of the omission of Teli and Gari from the allied group 
will be mentioned later. 


COMMENSALITY: THE HIERARCHY IN ACTION 

Commensal rules, then, are most detailed guides for what actually takes place, 
and direct observation suggests that they are to this degree faithfully observed. 
But, at the same time, their hierarchical application is imprecise over the whole 
village population, because they are not carried out to their fullest extent. This is 
because commensality is an activity, rather than a symbol system, and is subject 
to some controlling factors which are at most only secondarily connected with a 
caste’s hierarchical position. These factors weaken or distort commensal relations, 
and so make for a different actual pattern from that which is accepted in theory 
— there may be no active disobeyal of the rules, but these factors make it difficult 


to carry them out completely. 
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What are these factors? Their enumeration and brief description is the result 
of observation of eighteen marriage and funerary feasts (nukta) which took place 
during the period of research. Crudely put, they are the considerations which may 
influence the host when he asks himself “whom shall I invite to the feast?” Sev- 
eral usually influenced each decision, and we must remember this linkage though 
they are set out one by one. 

The first factor is caste size. As we have seen, this varies greatly among the 
castes in Ramkheri, and their proportionate numbers in the village correspond 
roughly to statistics available for the surrounding area. Without analyzing the 
internal structure of the caste, or detailing the kinsfolk whom a host should invite, 
we can say that the host in the larger castes has a greater number of people he 
should invite — individual households may not be appreciably larger, but cognatic 
and affinal ties are more widely maintained because of the greater local density of 
caste population. Moreover, since many ties are with fellow-villagers (mostly 
agnatic, but also affinal through mutual relatives elsewhere) the host of the larger 
caste may have more people actually coming, he of the smaller caste having the 
majority of his prospective guests living at a distance, and so less easily able to 
come. 
If this is so, and if a certain standard of hospitality (and so numbers to be 
invited) is required, the host of the small caste may more often invite fellow vil- 
lagers of other castes. We find, for instance, that in two of the three Khati wed- 
ding feasts given by the groom’s father, there were only Khatis asked; whereas in 
all three feasts of the same nature, given by men of comparable wealth but of 
numerically smaller castes (Kumhar, Sutar, and Kumawat), outside castes were 
invited. The point to be made is that, other factors being equal, the larger castes 
will be more self-contained and the smaller castes may never, in fact, have been 
invited by them. It is possible, then, that the theoretical idea of commensality 
will grow dim, and castes will end by saying that they are not on eating terms at all. 

Second, the place of residence of most castes is fairly discrete. Only the very 
largest castes are represented in more than two or three wards of the dozen or so 
in the village. Now, any host reaching outside his own caste will first invite those 
in a ritual kin relation to him or his family; and then he will ask those with whom 
he comes into the closest everyday contact, usually the members of his ward. This 
has been seen on many occasions, and the result is that castes widely separated 
spatially will seldom invite each other for all but the largest, and therefore most 
occasional, feasts. Sutar and Teli, for example, had only been in direct contact 
once in recent years — at a large funerary feast given by the latter. Mina and 
Gari had never visited each other (they live at opposite ends of the village) , and 
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a Mina said he did not know if he could eat from a Gari, the question had never 
arisen. Castes which do not invite each other may, of course, both go to the feast 
of a third caste; but here the question of taking cooked food from another is 
related only to the host caste. To eat in separate lines at a third party’s house may, 
in such circumstances, come to stand for an equal separateness, rather than an 
hierarchical relationship. 

Again, attendance at feasts may be limited by concurrent obligations. This is 
particularly the case for wedding feasts, themselves the main occasions for eating 
together. Marriages are performed at auspicious times of the year, and tend there- 
fore to be bunched in certain short periods. At these times there are usually many 
obligations to attend feasts of kinsmen, and so the invitations of other castes may 
be perforce overlooked. 

The economic capacity to invite is obviously most important. A rough gen- 
eralization would put marriage expenses of all kinds at some ten to twelve months’ 
income. To save this amount requires a long time; credit is not always available; 
and so those with many children may have to be careful over'their marriage ex- 
penses, spending less than average and cutting invitations to the bone. There is 
a big difference between those who invite largely within their caste and village, 
and those who invite only their nearer kinsfolk. If the latter type of person hap- 
pens to constitute the majority or the entire representation of his caste in the 
village, many castes will never have been invited by this caste, and their commensal 
relations may be largely theoretical. (Cold economic considerations may, of course, 
be overridden for group or individual prestige. The headman, for example, must 
invite many fellow villagers to his feasts; and some castes, like the Rajputs, place 
more emphasis on display than do others.) 

Finally, it is clear that membership of different factions may limit invitations, 
when opposition is severe: no more need be said on this point. 

These factors are of a different order from those underlying the theory of 
pollution which is the basis of the commensal hierarchy. They modify this hier- 
<a introducing other influences, like caste size and location. Thus the com- 

mensal hierarchy cannot be seen as fixed, nor does it entirely reflect the actual 
situation. It becomes in part theoretical and so open to inconsistencies, where it is 
not based on existing interaction. But where interaction occurs, commensal pat- 
terns symbolize the ritual statuses of participant castes with precision. Later I 
shall show that commensal hierarchy mirrors the hierarchy based on traditional 
caste divisions (see Table 8) ; and this will suggest that commensal status has a 
more general application, and reflects the general ritual and secular status of each 
caste. 
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OCCUPATION: THE HIERARCHY 

Our next problem is to see in how far there is a hierarchy of occupations, and 
of castes engaging in them. There are three main divisions of work; the Craftsmen 
(Kamin), the Ascetics (Mangat), and the rest, comprising no named group. 

The craftsmen include the barber, potter, carpenter, blacksmith, drummer, 
and tanner. They work on an annual basis, being paid at each crop harvest, or at 
the end of the year by those without land; and they receive separate payments 
for any ritual duties they may have. The drummer performs for both upper and 
Harijan castes; the blacksmith and carpenter work for all with farm tools; the 
tanner skins and tans the carcasses of all cloven-hoofed livestock; but the barber 
does not serve Harijans or the Doli caste, and the potter sells the former his wares 
on a cash, not contractual, basis. 

I have called the next group ascetics rather than beggars (though the latter 
term is nearer to the Hindi meaning) because its members have priestly functions 
as well as those of seeking alms. They perform rituals for the village and tend 
the local shrines. Ascetics are distinguished between those who beg only for raw 
materials (flour, sugar, pulses, etc.) and those who also accept cooked food. The 
former beg on the full-moon and dark-night (punam and amavasya) days of the 
month; the latter beg every day if they wish, from the houses where they will 
accept kachcha food. The sweeper has a midway position between the two groups, 
though usually called an ascetic (here the word “beggar” would be more accurate) . 
He clears away corpses of non-cloven-hoofed animals, sweeps any outside meeting- 
place (the barber sweeps inside), and removes any nightsoil; he is also entitled 
to the shroud at a funeral. In return he is given food leavings daily, and a small 
amount of produce at harvest times. 

The remaining occupations are either types of agricultural work, or are paid 
for in cash or kind at each occasion of work, rather than being on a long-term 
contractual basis — such work includes tailoring, oil-pressing, and cotton-carding. 

Can occupations be arranged in any sort of hierarchy? There is one definite 
distinction, between clean and polluting work. All occupations having to do with 
dead things are unclean, and hence the sweeper and tanner are in the lowest cate- 
gory — the former being lower because of his funeral perquisites and removal of 
nightsoil, in addition to handling of carcasses. 

Above this line lie the other occupations. We can say that begging is not highly 
regarded, for those ascetics who can maintain themselves without its help have 
given it up. The remainder are in a position difficult to classify. They are not full 
ascetics, for they lead a family life and work as laborers or tenant farmers. Atti- 
tudes towards them are thus partly based on the quality of their secular work, 
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which is not very high, partly on the type of begging they practice, as described 
above, and partly on their religious knowledge and duties as guardians of the vil- 
lage shrines. They cannot be strictly classified within the hierarchy, therefore. The 
position of the village priest is different. For he has the hereditary and exclusive 
right to carry out all major village rituals. To give alms to ascetics is a charity, 
whereas to give to the village priest is an obligation in return for his services. He 
therefore considers his begging a right, though he could make his living without 
it. He has considerable influence in the village, and must be put in the top rank 
of occupations. 

Within the craft group the blacksmith and carpenter are highest. The barber 
is concerned with bodily substances and so is lower; the potter breeds donkeys to 
help in his work of bringing water to festive houses, and since these are symbols 
of stupidity, his job is the subject of some ridicule, so that he is less respected 
than the highest craftsmen. At any rate, he is above the drummer, whose work at 
Harijan rituals makes him the lowest of the group. Of other artisans, working non- 
contractually, the tailor is taken as equal to a high craft rank. Oil-pressing is re- 
garded as a somewhat demeaning work, being messy though not actively polluting; 
its exponents would be placed roughly equal to barber and potter. It is hard, how- 
ever, to ascertain feelings towards this work, since it has almost vanished from 
the village.® 

The position of craftsmen in relation to farmers is not entirely clear. Those at 
the top refute with warmth the idea that they are servants of their farmer clients, 
but I did not note the same zeal among the lesser craftsmen. However, it seems 
likely that owner-farmers (small landowners — there are no large landlords in the 
village) are generally considered to be above craftsmen who are, after all, depend- 
ent on them far more than vice versa (for craftsmen have little land to support 
themselves independently, whereas owner-farmers can always make arrangements 
with craftsmen elsewhere). Tenant-farmers would be on about the same level as 
the higher craftsmen, and landless laborers equal to the lowest craftsmen. Goat- 
herds would be place approximately at this level, too. 

White collar occupations come well to the top. The school master is respected 
in the ancient tradition of teacher-pupil (guru-chela), especially if he has been in 
the village for some time, and has taught many of the influential men there. Such 
Government employees as village accountants (patwari) would come on a level 
below this, equal to traders perhaps. They themselves may take a more exalted 

9 I never heard in Ramkheri the theory that, since the life in the oil seeds is extinguished, 
it is unclean work (Stevenson, 1954, p. 63). This may be a regional view of the work, for in 
some areas those performing it are classed as Harijans, whereas here they have a somewhat higher 
status — or it may be mainly cited by those with scriptural knowledge. 
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view of their status, but farmers resent this, having a somewhat equivocal attitude 
in which they maintain that tender hands do not mean a higher position, while at 

There is an oft-quoted proverb, which runs “Highest is agriculture; in the 
middle is trade; next is service; most worthless is begging.” Our data appear to 
support this assessment, with qualifications about the last, and it would presumably 
be all the more accepted in a village where so many are farmers. A rough hierarchy 
of occupations might then be made out as follows: 


Taste 3 


School master Landowner Village priest 
Trader Village accountant 
i Carpenter Tenant farmer Ascetics 
(raw food) 
Barber Potter Goatherd Farm Ascetics 
laborer (cooked food) 
Drummer 
Tanner 
Sweeper 
OCCUPATION: RELATION TO CASTE 

Before we can place the Ramkheri castes in this occupational hierarchy, we 
must know how many of their members are following their traditional occupations, 
or what other work they are doing. We can take for granted the link between a 
caste and a traditional occupation, for the purposes of this paper.’® Later, the de- 
scription of the close tie between the founding of the caste and the allocation to 
it of an occupation will emphasize the connection between the two, and suggest 
the supernatural sanction and hence the ritual aspects of traditional occupations. 

Table 4 sets out the numbers primarily, secondarily (i.e. some other occupa- 
tion takes precedence in time and income) , and not at all engaged in the traditional 
work. 

The figures indicate that less than half the populace are carrying on their tradi- 
tional occupation either part- or full-time. Even if the large Rajput caste were 
classed as agriculturalists as much as warriors (for they tilled the land when not 
fighting for their nobles) and thereby entered the category of those attending to 
their traditional occupation, the proportion would hardly rise above half. It is 

10 “Traditional” here means what is now regarded as traditional for the caste, the work 
which is often synonymous with the caste’s name. I will not consider the possibiliry that such 
occupations have changed in the past — as indeed they may be changing now. 
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therefore unwise to associate a caste with its traditional occupation, save in the 
case of the craft castes (where there can be no substitute for the craftsmen on the 
spot) and the poorer ascetics who need to live by alms. It is because of this that I 


have hitherto made no connection between caste and occupation. 
If each caste followed a single occupation, traditional or not, it would be easy 


Taste 4 





Caste and Occupation Males over 18 years 
Primarily Secondarily Not at all 


Khati — farmer 49 4 
Rajput — warrior - 34 
Pinjarra - cotton carder - 27 
Balai — weaver ~ 23 
Chamar — tanner 

Gosain — ascetic 

Teli—oil presser 

Brahmin — priest 

Ahir - dairyman 

Sutar — carpenter 

Nai — barber 

Nath — ascetic 

Kumawat — tobacco producer 
Mali - garden cultivator 
Gari — goatherd 

Darzi — tailor 

Balai Babaji — ascetic 
Kumhar — potter 

Bhangi — sweeper 

Lohar — blacksmith 

Doli — drummer 

Beragi — ascetic 

Fakir — ascetic 


Totals 


n.B. Bhilala and Mina have no occupation characterized as traditional in the same 
way as for other castes; members say their calling was to serve Rajputs in their cam- 
paigns. They are not included in this table. Muslims are included since they have exclu- 
sive occupations. 
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to fit it into the hierarchy of occupations I have drawn up in Table 3. But, in fact, 
only 10 castes, with 92 men, fit into this “all or nothing” category. The rest are 
internally divided between several occupations, traditional or not. Usually agricul- 
tural work is the largest category, for 180 men are primarily and 16 are secondarily 
agriculturalists, and only 40 of the 236 do not in some way work on the land.”* 

It is very hard to construct a hierarchy when so many castes are divided, and 
so many men do the same work in whole or part. The table below is thus more than 
usually tentative; it is made in terms of the different occupations of a caste’s mem- 
bers, taking the relative numbers engaged into account. 


Taare 5 


Rajput Khati Kumawat Brahmin Gosain Ahir Mali 
Teli 
Darzi Sutar Lohar Pinjarra Gari Beragi 
Nai Kumbhar Mina Balai Bhilala Nath Fakir 
Doli Balai Babaji 
Chamar 
Bhangi 


There are two instances of a caste having a very different status in terms of its 
actual occupation from what it would have in terms of its traditional occupation.** 
The Gosains have entirely abandoned the practice of begging alms. Though some 
maintain village shrines, and say they could beg if they wanted to, the caste is com- 
posed of landowners and a trader, and is in the top rank. Second, the Telis, in the 
middle reaches as regards their traditional work, have almost entirely stopped mak- 
ing oil and are now largely in white collar jobs, with interests in farming too. They 
are near to, if not actually in the top rank. 

Occupation does not symbolize group ritual status to the same degree as com- 
mensality. There is an hierarchy of occupation, though it is not very well defined 
save in the case of polluting work; but, more than with commensality, secular con- 
siderations have changed this ritually based grading. The hierarchical position of 
at least half the castes in Table 5 is determined as much by their secular occupa- 
tional status (i.e. in occupations outside those traditionally linked to their castes) 

11 There are 11 men in full-time and 4 in part-time white collar Government service, higher 
education, trade, industry, and the Army. Those involved are 4 Khatis, 3 Telis, 2 Ahirs, 2 Malis, 

12 There was no clear evaluation of some occupations, moribund or dead (weaving, cotton- 
carding, for example) and the positions of the connected castes cannot be compared in this way. 
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as by the ritual position of their traditional occupation. The alternate occupation 
is usually agriculture, which can almost be seen as a de facto traditional occupation 
for most castes: but since it is without traditional and ritual connotations in most 
cases, it should be seen more as a neutral second occupation. 

In any case, occupation is less powerful than commensal rules in defining the 
group. If this were not so, differences of occupation within a caste would mean 
a hierarchy within that caste — and these differences could be expected to overflow 
into the ritual hierarchy of commensality. Yet there is no sign of this whatever; 
the Nai who barbers, for example, is neither seen as ritually lower than the Nai 
who is a landowner, nor in any other sphere of life is there any distinction between 
them. They smoke, eat, and marry together, and perform common rites. Again, 
there is no difference between the Nath who seeks alms and he who has given this 
up to be a farmer. We could, in fact, mainly expect this distinction to occur in 
castes half of which were doing polluting and half clean work. The clean workers 
might then refuse to eat with or marry the others, and a new caste group might 
eventually emerge. No such case was seen in Ramkheri; some Chamars were 
mainly farmers, but none had entirely severed their connection with the traditional 
occupation. 

We can thus conclude that there is some notion of higher and lower occupa- 
tions in a ritual sense but that only a minority of castes and their members are now 
thus wholly defined. Occupation for the remainder is largely a matter of secular 
distinction. 

SECULAR CRITERIA OF STATUS 

Group ritual status is mainly shown in occupation and commensal relations. In 
other activities the single distinction between Harijan castes and the rest is alone 
clearly shown. The restrictions on the use of the common village well and entry 
to the temple have been mentioned; Harijans, again, participate to a limited extent 
in some village rituals, and they are the only castes which live in territorially sepa- 
rate clusters — discrete from other castes and from each other. But there is no 
firm grading within the non-Harijan castes in these spheres of life. And so we will 
leave the primarily ritual status distinctions, and consider the secular gradings in 
the village. 

I must stress that here I consider the secular status of a caste group as a whole. 
For we are seeing secular status as part of the general assessment of an entire caste’s 
hierarchical position. Now, unlike ritual status where departures from caste norms 
are not allowed, secular status is far more a matter for individual effort and initia- 
tive, especially now that ritual limitations on occupation are weaker. To consider 
the total secular status, we will therefore have to average out the attainments of 
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the caste members. As it happens, there are no really great inequalities of secular 
attainment within a caste in this village; nevertheless, our statements must be more 
tentative than they were for commensal relations. 

Again, because there is no publicly recognized and explicitly ranked hierarchy 
based on a secular criterion, we must take care to abstract criteria which are valued 
by the people. To rank castes by size of house, for example, might in some areas 
mirror different secular status or capital assets; but here, though house sizes vary 
moderately, this is not a major avenue for savings investment nor for advancement 
of secular position. 

It is clear, however, that two main aspects of secular status are wealth and 
education. Wealth is expressed, first, in land holdings, and then in expenditure on 
ritual occasions — marriages, funerary feasts, and so forth; display, however, is 
not always commensurate with wealth, and so to an investigation of ritual expenses 
should be added assessments of savings and debt. Both of these are beyond the 
detail of the data so far gathered, and I shall therefore confine myself to land 
holding; this will give us an indication of the status order since it is a keystone of 
wealth, being the main capital asset, and a major form of investment. 

Education is a comparatively recent criterion of status, and is in the process of 
being completely accepted as such. Many, of course, are not in favor of education 
per se, but only for the influence the educated may have with townspeople and off- 
cials, and with the higher wages which may be gained. Education is, I think, seen 
as a generally good thing for whatever reason, even by those who say they are too 
poor to allow their sons to waste time at school, or those who think it may be good 
but are not sufficiently enthusiastic to support it personally. 

Table 6 shows the average area of land per head of each caste’s population in 
Ramkheri. Also included are the few men who have gone to live outside the village, 
but who still have interests in land within the village, and live there from time to 
time. I have not included complete outsiders who have land within village limits. 
Some land is registered in the names of women; in all cases save three there are 
now grown sons or other relatives in Ramkheri who work this land and will inherit 
it, and they have been numbered; in the three outstanding cases the women them- 
selves have been counted. There is some land held outside the village by the few 
men who have left Ramkheri for agricultural rather than urban work; I have not 
the exact figures, but the area is said to be small and unlikely to alter the rankings 
given below. The landless are included in the averages because we are trying to 
see the secular status of the entire caste. There are no owners having above seventy 
acres, and few with above twenty-five acres, so the picture is not unduly distorted 
by large holdings, and the averages have a wide base amongst the castes they 
represent. 
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Taste 6 


Caste Area (acres) Caste Area (acres) 


. Rajput 21.76 14. Balai 3.05 
Gosain 14.06 15. Darzi 2.98 
Khati 10.07 16. Mina 2.76 
. Fakir Muslim 9.99 17, Beragi 2.69 
Brahmin 9.51 18. Kumhar 2.67 
Mali 7.50 19, Balai Babaji 1.68 
Teli 7.30 20. Doli 1,12 
Gari 5.87 21. Sutar 111 
. Kumawat 5.39 22. Nath 0.83 
. Pinjarra Muslim 4.55 23. Bhangi 0.82 
. Ahir 4.11 24. Lohar 0.73 
. Nai 3.58 25. Chamar 0.20 
. Bhilala 3.14 


SNAVAWN SE 


The size of land holdings of different castes closely mirrors the hierarchy given 
in Table 5 for occupation. The castes of landowners are at the top; and the lesser 
rankings of occupation have correspondingly smaller holdings. Only some of the 
craft castes severely upset this similarity. In particular, the Sutar and Lohar, and 
to a lesser extent the Kumhar and Darzi, are all far higher in the occupational 
hierarchy than the extent of their holdings would suggest. These are all castes in 
which hardly any members have relinquished the craft and taken to farming. What 
savings they have made does not appear to have been used to buy land — though 
recently a Sutar has purchased a fair-sized block, whose transfer is not yet regis- 
tered. If land is seen as a capital asset, allowance must be made in these castes for 
the invisible economic value of the exclusive right to serve the village in which they 
live. 

The ranking also roughly follows the castes’ places in the commensal hierarchy. 
If we take the five groups distinguished there, group 1 has an average holding of 
9.51 acres per head, group 2 has 13 acres, group 3 has 8.15 acres, group 4 has 2.30 
acres, and group 5 has 1.75 acres. The primacy of group 2 stems largely from the 
position of Rajputs who, as village headmen, have a major share of land both as 
owners and as recipients of hitherto rent-free grants in return for their duties. 

Table 7 indicates the rate of literacy in each caste. There is a school in Ram- 
kheri which offers five years’ elementary education. It was one of the first in the 


area, being started by Royal patronage some forty years ago. In previous times 
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Harijans were not taught, but there is now no bar nor any seating distinction (in 
fact for the Balais and Chamars, in theory for the Bhangi boy who has never been 
to school). At present 58 of the 81 boys between six and fifteen years attend school 
more or less regularly. Among these are 8 of the 9 Balais and all the eligible 
Chamars. The figures given in the table are for males of over eighteen only, and 
do not reflect this trend, which will soon raise the ranking of the Harijans. All 
those who had schooling or are self-taught are classed as literate; the table does 
not distinguish those who may have relapsed into illiteracy for want of practice, 
and may thus give a higher literacy rate than is actually the case. Only three of 
the women in Ramkheri are said to be literate, and one girl attends the school; 
they are not included in the table. 


Taste 7 


Adult male 
literacy 
(percent) Caste 
100 14. Sutar 
100 15. Pinjarra Muslim 
100 16. Ahir 
100 17. Bhilala 


100 18. Balai 
86 19, Fakir 
60 20. Bhangi 
50 21. 

47 

44 23. 

40 24. i 

35 25. Chamar 
34 


The groups at the top and bottom which are equally fully literate or illiterate 
have been arranged in order of size. For it is more significant (and deserves the 
higher ranking) that all eight Telis are literate than that a single Beragi has this 
attainment. The reverse ranking obtains at the foot of the table, the larger castes 
being lower. 

In this table, also, the rankings seen in occupation and commensal relations 
are more or less followed; and, as in Table 6, the gap between the first three com- 
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mensal groups and the lower two is emphasized. For group 1 has 86% literacy, 
group 2 has 48%, group 3 has 46%, group 4 has only 14% and group 5 has 
7%. Notable in this table is the high place of the Teli; this can be connected with 
the caste’s adoption of white collar work, for three of the eight Telis are village 
accountants and one has been a school master. The Balai Babaji is also high; this 
is because his occupation includes readings from holy books and construction of 
horoscopes, for which literary is needed. 

In summing up this section, we can say that secular status and ritual status 
roughly mirror one another. The major exceptions are significant, and in them we 
shall see more clearly the implications of the connection between the two types of 


ranking. 
THE FORMAL HIERARCHY 

Let us turn from caste status and inter-caste relations “on the ground” and 
examine the formal hierarchy. Traditionally, Hindu society was divided into four 
segments or varna, each originating from a different part of the god Brahma. In 
descending hierarchical order the Brahmins (priests) came from his head, the 
Kshatriyas (warriors) from his arms, the Vaisyas (merchants) from his thighs, 
and the Sudras (servants) from his feet. Though both castes and occupations 
have greatly proliferated from this original number, caste members accept this 
fourfold division, and assert their caste’s membership in one of the varna."* In 
this way they provide their present ritual status with supernatural and traditional 
backing. 

There is still only a Brahmin priestly caste in the highest varna. The second 
yarna contains many castes, none of whose members are now warriors. And there 
is little variation in the explanatory story they tell of their Kshatriya status. It 
concerns Parasurama, a Brahmin whom the then Kshatriyas displeased, and who 
vowed to exterminate them. At this, the Kshatriyas pretended to be other castes. 
One was found barbering, and was asked if he were a Kshatriya. “No: look, I am 
barbering; I am a Nai” he replied, and was spared. In this way were the castes of 
Nai, Kumhar, and Kumawat created.'* The Teli and Gari also say they are cov- 
ered by this myth; the general reaction of others in the varna tends to be one of 
some disbelief — expressed as “nowadays everyone calls himself a Kshatriya.” But 
these castes are not explicitly denied this status, though we may perhaps distinguish 

13 Some use the word jat (which also denotes the caste and is a generic word for “species”’) 
for these divisions. But they are not to be confused with castes, as will be apparent from this 


description. 
14 No explanation is given as to who was doing this work previously. The myth is widely 
acknowledged (Dowson, 1950, pp. 230-301). 
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them from others. The position of the Ahir, as a newcomer to the village, is yet in 
doubt. Some Gosains say they are Kshatriyas, but others stress their sectarian and 
ascetic origin, and the caste must be put in a separate category. 

The Rajputs, of course, are the prime Kshatriya caste. Some maintain they are 
descendants of the only people who did not deny their true Kshatriya status, and 
managed to escape from Parasurama; others say that they changed their name to 
Rajput to deceive Parasurama, but alone of the Kshatriyas kept on with their 
martial occupation. They appear in any case to have the strongest claim to this 
status, and may perhaps be put ahead of other present Kshatriyas. 

Most of the Khatis say they were Kshatriyas, hiding and working in the fields 
(khet) or manure (khdd) and thereby acquiring their caste name and agricultural 
occupation. But a few, together with some people of other castes, point to Khati 
vegetarianism as atypical of the Kshatriya, and say that there is no mention of the 
Khati in writtea versions of the Parasurama story. They, along with the Mali (in 
Ramkheri also a vegetarian caste) may be regarded as Kshatriyas having some 
connection with the next varna. 

This, the Vaisya varna, contains castes with a seemingly indeterminate status. 
They are those castes — Sutar, Lohar, and Darzi — which make no claim to be 
Kshatriyas, are not Sudras or Brahmins, and so are put in the only other varna. 
Everyone says that the only true Vaisya is the Bania or merchant caste; but since 
the Bania is vegetarian, in contrast to the Kshatriyas above and the Sudras below, 
it is the easier to put the Sutar, etc., in this varna, since they are also vegetarians. 
The Beragi is a sectarian caste, and must be seen apart. Here, then, the varna 
name indicates a category of castes in Ramkheri which are not, however, the same 
as the traditional castes of the varna. 

The Sudras castes form the lowest varna. Balai, Balai Babaji, and Chamar are 
Sudras by general, and their own, acknowledgment. The Bhangi is seen by some 
as too low even for the Sudra group — and his habit of burying the dead is made 
to support the theory that he is apart, rather as those ascetic castes also practising 
burial. But most people refer to him as a Sudra. 

Other castes are said to be Sudras — the Bhilala, Doli, Mina, and Nath (the 
latter being somewhat apart because of his ascetic status). They are distinguished 
from the other Sudras, since the latter are also called Harijans. And their status 
is seen as clearly above the latter’s, with its peculiar disabilities. We shall use the 
Ramkheri terminology, and distinguish between Sudras and Harijan-Sudras. 
Others have called the two groups “Clean Sudra” and “untouchable”*® or “occu- 





15 Opler and Singh, 1950, pp. 483-484. 
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pational” and “untouchable””* respectively." The Sudras accept their status with 
varying acquiescence. The Bhilalas, as we shall see, try to maintain that they are 
Kshatriyas; the Doli, on the other hand, states vaguely that he might once have 
been a Kshatriya, but admits that he is not now on equal status with the present 
Kshatriya castes. 

We can, then divide the castes in Ramkheri according to their membership 
of varna as shown in Table 8. 


Taste 8 





Varna 


Brahmin Brahmin 








Rajput 
Kumhar Kumawat Nai 
Teli Gari 
Khati Mali 





Vaisya Sutar Lohar Darzi 





Sudra Mina Doli _ Bhilala 


Sudra- i Chamar Balai Babaji 
Harijan Bhangi 











n.B. The Vaisya varna has been placed below the Kshatriya in the traditional 
manner. In Ramkheri, however, the vegetarianism of the former is said by many to 
make the Vaisya equal to, if not superior, to the Kshatriya. 


The hierarchy of the varna has an all-India scale, and these groups are dis- 
tinguished in accounts from many other regions. It must be noted that they are 
not groups of castes with common activities — there need be no common occupa- 
tion, residence, or ritual in a varna (save for the one-caste Brahmin varna, of 
course). The varnas are, in fact, like a set of pigeon-holes, available all over India, 
into which castes place themselves, and in which they are placed by others. 

16 Dube, 1955, p. 35. 

17 Technically, the Harijan-Sudras as “untouchables” are outside the varna system; but they 
OE et eee (Srinivas, 1954), and here they are seen as a fifth 
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The castes in the varna may, therefore, vary from area to area, Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the Uttar Pradesh, Lohars are considered to be Sudras,’* whereas in Ram- 
kheri they are seen as higher than this, and are classed as Vaisyas and perhaps 
equal to Kshatriyas. Again, in the north the Rajputs will not take even pakka food 
from the Kumhar,”® whereas in our village the two castes eat kachcha food to- 
gether, and the caste is included in the Kshatriya, rather than the Sudra, varna. 

Basic to this fluidity is the fact that a caste may try to move from one varna 
to another, or from a lower to a higher place in the same varna. The attempt may 
come for different reasons, and meet with different results; let me therefore de- 
scribe briefly the cases recorded in Ramkheri, and then analyze the process. 

First the Balais are trying to move from the Sudra-Harijan varna to the Sudra 
varna. The caste has stopped eating beef, a major break in tradition for one sub- 
caste. Industrial advances have crushed their traditional weaving work, and they 
are now agricultural laborers as are many other caste members. They have banned 
several duties which they consider degrading (bearing lamps on their heads in 
marriage processions, for instance) and even whole rituals which they alone per- 
formed (the Jamrai rite on the 13th day after Holi) in order to appear as other 
castes. No explicit demand has yet been made for adjustment of their status, but 
many Balais maintain privately that they are now no different from other castes, 
and that it is therefore unjust for them to be discriminated against as Harijans. 
Upper castes are aware of this; though it is recognized as a sign of the times, there 
is an undercurrent of feeling against those Harijans who try to assert themselves. 

Second, the Bhilalas are trying to move from the Sudra to the Kshatriya varna. 
They emphasize their Rajput origins and play down their tribal associations. Dur- 
ing the period of research, for instance, a regional council of the caste met and 
circularized all villages advising members henceforth to call themselves “Bhilala 
Rajput.” Again, contributions are being collected for the construction of a caste 
temple on the sacred river Sipra; almost all other castes have such temples, but so 
far not the Bhilalas. Hitherto, the only change in Ramkheri has been a slight 
relaxation of smoking restrictions with the Kshatriyas. There has been no formal 
demand to change relations with other castes. 

Last, the Teli and Gari castes have tried to improve their status within the 
Kshatriya varna. They do not state this in terms of varna position, since they are 
not trying to cross a varna line, but see it rather as a change in the total continuum 
of the hierarchy. Telis in other parts of Malwa are considered to be Sudras, and 


18 Opler and Singh, 1950, p. 482. 
19 Majumdar et. al., 1955, p. 209. 
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have been officially classed as a Backward Class.”° This suggests that, in former 
times, the Teli succeeded in climbing from Sudra to Kshatriya status; but there is 
no evidence on this. At present, we have seen, both Teli and Gari are treated as 
somewhat lower Kshatriyas, and one of the signs is that they sit apart from other 
Kshatriya castes when eating. The attempt to rise, then, came with a demand 
to eat in one unbroken line. Details of the dispute vary in different versions, but it 
is clear that the Rajputs refused the demand, and stopped smoking with them 
both while it was persisted in. Eventually the castes dropped it, though in my ex- 
perience they find excuses from going to some of the Kshatriya feasts, where they 
would have to sit separately in public. For the Gari, the matter appears to have 
ended there. But there is a history of factional differences between leading Telis 
and Rajputs to which this hierarchical issue may not be merely coincidental. 

What is the advantage to be gained by higher status? For some there are 
solid material advantages — thus, the Balai would escape the many difficulties of 
residence, water supply, etc., if he were a Sudra. For others it is mainly a matter 
of self-respect — the Bhilala wishes to smoke freely with the great mass of upper 
castes, the Teli to eat on equal terms with Rajputs and so to have many eat 
from his hands who will not now do so. It would seem reasonable to suppose that 
all lower castes wish to raise their status, and the bunching of castes in groups 2 
and 3 of the commensal hierarchy may indicate that this has sometimes successfully 
taken place. As Srinivas remarks, there are no genuine Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
south of the Vindhyas,”" and in Ramkheri, too, there may formerly have been 
a greater Sudra population — a population which is now largely confined to peo- 
ple with tribal associations, or polluting occupations or customs, which anchor 
them more firmly in the lower reaches of the hierarchy. 

Howsoever any changes may have come about, it seems that at present the 
ability to change hierarchical position depends mainly on the secular power of the 
caste. The Balai and Bhilala castes have little land or education, their influence 
is small, and their success at changing their status similarly proportioned. The Gari 
is slightly better off, having better land holdings; and the Teli is the most powerful 
of the group, having land, education, and urban contacts, and appears to be 
making the greatest efforts to change. We can surmize that where there is little 
secular power the caste does not make any overt attempt to alter inter-caste rela- 
tions, but concentrates rather on improving its own ritual activities, in the hope 
of this Sanskritization bringing its own reward of recognition — we can call as 

20 1951 Census, p. 268. In some other areas Telis are considered as untouchable (Opler and 
Singh, 1950, p. 455), but this may be due to some regionally differing ritual or secular factor 
which is not known to me. 

21 Srinivas, 1954. 
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example the temple-building of the Bhilalas and the change of ritual activities 
and diet of the Balais.2* Where, on the other hand, the caste has secular standing, 
it makes overt demands for recognition by the castes above it, and there is thus 
the opportunity for a conflict if the caste is powerful enough to maintain its de- 
mand — the Gari did not do so, but some Telis have apparently maintained it 
in other avenues of opposition. 

In this way the ritual and secular status of the caste are closely connected; 
and, in fact, the data suggest that the strongest attempts to rise will come from 
those castes whose ritual and secular statuses are unequal — and since the secular 
is most easily changed, it is usually this status which is the higher. Our rankings 
show that the Balai and Bhilala had little of this inequality; but a comparison 
of the Teli positions will show marked difference between the varna and com- 
mensal status on the one hand and occupational and educational status on the 
other. The former are in the lower part of the group 2 — Kshatriya castes; the 
latter are equal to, if not above, many of these castes. 

The data also suggest that ritual and secular hierarchical positions tend to be 
similar. A caste group of lower ritual status, which increases its wealth, for exam- 
ple, will tend to develop equal commensal relations with higher castes and re- 
arrange its varna membership accordingly. It might happen that a higher caste 
group which became poor would develop, first, hypergamous relations with caste 
members in other localities, and then possibly shade off into being a separate 
endogamous subcaste or caste with commensal relations reflecting this lower status. 

If this is the case, the commensal and the varna hierarchies should reflect the 
secular and ritual statuses of the caste, and thus be similar to each other. And if 
we compare Tables 2 and 8 we see that, in fact, the positions of castes in each 
are almost identical. The commensal hierarchy, however, is an action hierarchy, 
and because of this many of its relationships are subject to other factors such as 
caste size, location, wealth, etc. The varna grading, on the other hand, is a symbolic 
one which is always equally present. This latter can therefore be seen as the best 
assessment of a caste’s various rankings. 

Only in the case of the moving caste might it partially lose this property. For 
if ritual and secular status are differently ranked, then the varna position can be 
true only of one. Since varna membership is formally traditionally and mytho- 
logically based, it can be used as a means of legitimizing a new status. The varna 


22 There is a parallel here to the situation described for the Chamars of a northern village 

o- 1955). But their position as the numerically largest caste in the village also gave them 

secular influence and made for efforts at change in the political sphere which are as yet almost 
entirely absent among Chamars and other lower castes in Ramkheri. 
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name” and its connected history can be changed to suit the circumstances. Ir is, 
for example, by no means certain that all the castes now covered by the Parasurama 
founding legend were always so included. For a moving caste, then, the varna 
status given it by caste members themselves will usually correspond to the rank 
to which they aspire — i.e. the higher, often secularly attained position — and the 
varna status given by outsiders will tend to correspond to the old status from 
which the caste is trying to rise — i.e. often the commensal ritual status. I have 
taken the latter as criterion of ranking in Table 8, for it is closer to the moving 
caste’s general social position at the time. 

Though varna affiliation may help a caste to change its status, the commensal 
seems to be the key relationship for a moving caste to establish. For, besides having 
ritual significance, it is a reciprocal relation. It is notable that the Telis had all 
but dropped their traditional occupation without any outside protests — for other 
castes were not affected thereby; the difficulty came over commensal relations. 
Hutton appears correct in saying that the commensal is the major expression of 
ritual caste status,”* especially now that the ritual foundations of occupation are 
weak, 


The varna has been condemned as a category of analysis. It is said that its com- 
position varies too much over large areas to be rigorously used comparatively, and 
it is therefore only valuable for assessing very roughly the relative statuses of 
castes of different regions. Stevenson says that “it cannot be related to the facts 
on the ground in any given area.”** Again, Srinivas mentions that, though the 
castes in a Mysore village identify themselves with varna positions, he does not 
think this is useful to the sociologist, because this identification is quite unlike the 
traditional formal varna composition.”* 

The latter part of Srinivas’ statement is quite true. We have seen, for example, 
that Sutars and Lohars in Ramkheri say they are Vaisyas — yet they are obviously 
not merchants, the “true” members of this varna. What is significant, however, 
is that the castes do see themselves in groups with the varna names, even though 
they may have no traditional claim to this place through their caste name or occu- 
pation. Technically, then, Srinivas would be right: the Sutar is not a Vaisya (and 
in many places is not considered as such) under the generally understood meaning 

23 Hutton, 1946, p. 99 for examples of changes of varna name in order to raise status. It is 
the varna, rather than the caste afhiliation, which is culturally less specific and so easier to change 
oITTas Miccia oes, « @: Wiig Gill ani to cet hien thous any hatin 
alized hypergamy (which does not exist in the region of Ramkheri) it is more an expression of 
separateness than rank. 

25 Stevenson, 1954, p. 49. 

26 Srinivas, 1955a, p. 22. 
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f the term. But we cannot ignore a conscious grouping by castes themselves — 
which I have suggested to be the formal verbalization of the position “on the 
ground.” Thus, I would advocate an extension of the varna concept, maintaining 
that the present varna distinction in Ramkheri has a relation to the facts in the 
village, though the actual caste composition of the varnas may have little relation 
to the traditional fourfold division. Varnas on a local scale would then stand for 
groups of castes between which there was considerable mobility, and on the all- 
India scale would denote immutable categories of a general nature. Perhaps we 
should call the former a “village-varna” to distinguish it from the broad compara- 
tive nature of the latter with which the above writers were concerned. And, just 


reaches, where statements about varna membership are almost the only 
verbalizations of general status. 
CONCLUSION 

To summarize, the main points made in this paper are: 

(1) In handling the material I have taken each criterion of hierarchy sepa- 
rately, and shown the ranking according to each. In this way, it is thought, the 
interplay between them can be best analyzed, as well as the importance of any 
one criterion. More research needs to be carried out on the bases of secular rank- 
ing, and on the problems of ranking castes generally. Because the hierarchies here 
given are very tentative, I have not proceeded with any detailed rank-order corre- 
lations; but this paper suggests a procedure to follow. 

(2) I have tried to indicate the difficulties involved in the fact that the main 
criterion for caste ritual ranking, the commensal hierarchy, is not a purely symbolic 
ranking, but is contingent on features such as size and location of castes. This 
means that there is no cut-and-dried system of showing caste rank, as there would 
be if there were diacritical distinctions. And this is a major factor in the flexibility 
of the caste hierarchy. 

(3) The interrelations of ritual and secular rankings have been analyzed: in 
particular, inequalities in the two are seen as a major source of hierarchical change. 
Though in secular matters individual advancement is more common, I have tried 
to take whole castes as my units, as must be done if the caste hierarchy is to be 


analyzed. 
27 Srinivas, 1955b, p. 224. 
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(4) The concept of a general assessment of all the rankings of a caste has 
been examined. The hypothesis put forward is that such a general rank does exist 
— in terms of action it lies in commensal relations, in formal terms of verbalization 
it takes the shape of varna classification (for the five commensal groups are my 
own abstraction; there is no such verbalization by Ramkheri people). And I have 
tried to indicate how the varna can be seen as a fruitful structural concept, in the 
limited area of the village. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF THE “CULTURAL SINK” OF TEXAS 


WILLIAM W. NEWCOMB, JR. 


gma Ne ge tee or ap ame apa rutemaal 
to characterize a number of the poorly known Indian tribes of southern 
and southeastern Texas and northeastern Mexico.’ This phrase and similar ones, 
such as “ethnographic sink”* and cultural “sump”® have gained considerable cur- 
rency as being descriptive of these cultures. One of the purposes of this paper 
is to point out that these phrases are misleading and have effectively hindered a 
realistic evaluation and understanding of these tribes. A second aim is to suggest 
a more fitting cultural taxonomy for the so-called “sink” tribes. 

Swanton included as “sink” tribes all those between the Huastec, whose north- 
ern border was in the vicinity of the Panuco River of Mexico, and the Caddoan 
tribes of Louisiana and northeast Texas. On the Gulf he would extend the South- 
east culture area no farther west than Vermilion Bay, Louisiana. The “sink” tribes 
would then include the peoples of Tamaulipas, the Coahuiltecans of northeastern 
Mexico and southern Texas, the Karankawa of the Texas Gulf coast, the Tonkawa 
of central Texas, and the Atakapan-speaking tribes (Bidai, Patiri, Akokisa, and 


Atakapa proper) of southeastern Texas. Kroeber grouped these tribes into two 
culture areas: Tamaulipas, which included the Mexican tribes and the Texas 
Coahuiltecans, and south Texas for the remainder. But he said, “These two areas 
seem to constitute essentially one major area, for which Northwest Gulf Coast 


4 


would be an appropriate name. 

It is difficult to know just what Swanton meant by cultural “sink,” although 
he said he was borrowing “a geological term.”* The connotation this phrase has 
for me is that of a depressed area into which flows by some mysterious means the 
dregs and the cultural offal of neighboring areas. This sort of concept of any 
culture anywhere is of course absurd, and it can be shown to be specifically false 
for the Indians of Texas and northeastern Mexico. What is probably meant by 


1 J. R. Swanton, Southern Contacts of the Indians North of the Gulf of Mexico (Annaes, 
XX Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, pp. 53-59, Rio de Janeiro, 1924). 

2 Andrée F. Sjoberg, The Culture of the Tonkawa, a Texas Indian Tribe (Texas Journal of 
Science, vol. 5, no. 3, 1953), p. 280. 

3 A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (Berkeley, 1947), 
p. 74. 

4 Idem, p. 130. 

5 Swanton, op. cit., p. 54. 
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those who use the “cultural sink” concept is that the cultures of this region 
were extremely “low” in comparison to several neighboring “high” cultures. The 
“sink” tribes were bordered by the “high” cultures of Central Mexico on the south, 
the Southeast area of the United States to the northeast, and the somewhat more 
distant and less “high” Puebloans of the Southwest. Swanton said that the “sink” 
tribes had been described by early explorers as “exceedingly crude and barbarous” 
and on maps as “wandering and cannibal.”® Virtually everyone who has utilized 
the “sink” terminology has emphasized cannibalism, and this seems to be, at least 
implicitly, an important part of the “low” or “sink” appraisal of these tribes. Other 
than this, the criteria employed for labelling these cultures as “sink,” “low,” or 
even “high” are vague if not wholly lacking. 

The evaluation and grading of cultures, while abhorrent to some, is a proper 
and necessary activity of scientific anthropology. The standards of evaluation must 
of course be both objective and useful. Accordingly, the best method of compar- 
ing and evaluating cultures with which I am familiar is the one proposed by L. A. 
White, who said: 

A culture is . . . a means of adjustmen and control. Means 3 
beens then chant "thicndal” andl lena” abt eeaaeiel ta ae ee chee 
and survival. We can measure cultures by a number of objective and vitally significant 
indexes: amount of food and other human-need-serving goods produced per unit of 
human labor; infant mortality; death rates for various diseases; life expectancy, etc. 
The best single index, however, by which all cultures can be measured, is amount 
of energy harnessed per capita per year." 

If these criteria are applied to the tribes Swanton enumerated as “sink” and to the 
“high” cultures of Central Mexico and the Southeast which border them, a less 
confusing and considerably more objective picture emerges. On this basis the cul- 
tures of Central Mexico and the Southeast can be classified as high, or higher, 
or better than, or superior to those of the intervening area. This is so because in 
both areas intensive agricultural complexes had produced relatively large and 
sedentary populations. This in turn had permitted the development in both areas 
of states or nations with a class-structured society, and highly developed and for- 
malized religious systems. Not that the cultures of these two areas were coequals: 
the Central Mexican was surely higher, but that need not concern us here. In con- 
trast to them the tribes of the “sink” area had lower, poorer, and inferior cultures. 
These wandering hunters and gatherers inhabited a restrictive and limiting environ- 
ment. While the population was surely not as low as earlier estimates would have 

6 Idem, p. 54. 


7 L. A. White, Evolutionary Stages, Progress, and the Evaluation of Cultures (South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, no. 3, 1947), pp. 186-187. 
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it, these nomads were relatively thinly scattered over a vast area. They had only the 
energy of their own bodies available for culture building, and consequently cul- 
ture could be but relatively little elaborated. Small, independent bands united by 
kinship ties were the basic social units. There was virtually no differentiation 
among adults in status or rank. Shamanism was present, but religious or other 
gatherings, involving large numbers of people for a number of days were infre- 
quent or impossible, since they were dependent upon fortuitous windfalls of wild 
foods. Many other basic differences between these cultural levels might be men- 
tioned, but it is sufficient for our purposes to note that both the Central Mexican 
and Southeast culture areas may be rated as higher than, and superior to the “sink” 
area because they produced far greater amounts of the necessities of life “per unit 
of human labor.” 

One of the reasons, aside from ignorance, why the “sink” tribes have not been 
more precisely treated by anthropologists is that they seemed to share no particu- 
larly distinctive traits which would set them apart from other cultures. Cannibal- 
ism hardly suffices to distinguish them, especially since recent evidence casts con- 
siderable doubt upon the universality of this trait for “sink” tribes, and canni- 
balism is widespread in neighboring areas.* The lack of traits characteristic of the 
bordering high cultures is hardly enough reason to justify a separate grouping. 
By examining the recent studies which have been made of these tribes, however, 
it becomes apparent that some of them undoubtedly belonged in other culture 
areas, and that the residue were members of a single cultural community. I suggest 
that these remaining tribes be grouped into a Western Gulf culture area.° 


TONKAWA 


The Tonkawa of central Texas are usually grouped with the “sink” tribes, 
although Kroeber has suggested the possibility that they might belong culturally to 
the southern Plains.’® Recently Sjoberg has synthesized the fragmentary material 
on the Tonkawa, and my appraisal of them depends upon her paper.™* In the early 
historic period the Tonkawa were nomadic hunters and gatherers, leaning rather 
heavily on bison-hunting, secondarily on deer. Tipis were used at least as early as 
the eighteenth century, although brush shelters were also mentioned in the docu- 
ments. Socially there were a number of autonomous “sub-tribes,” composed of 


8 Ralph L. Beals, The Comparative Ethnology of Northern Mexico Before 1750 (Tbero- 
Americana: 2, Berkeley, 1932), pp. 192-193. 

9 A. D. Krieger proposed this name to me; it seems to be better than the geographically 
inaccurate “Northwest Gulf Coast.” 

10 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 79. 

11 Sjoberg, op. cit., pp. 280-304. 
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totemic, matrilineal clans, perhaps divided into moieties. The kinship system was 
of the Crow type. Tonkawa cannibalism “seems to have been closely associated 
with ceremonial activities connected with war.”** In comparison to “sink” tribes 
the Tonkawa had a relatively rich subsistence base, principally because of a more 
favorable environment. The relatively richer subsistence base may be thought of 
as responsible for such things as clans, which were apparently absent among the 
“sink” tribes. The Tonkawa also lacked the distinctive ceremonial complex of the 
Coahuiltecans and Karankawa, and differed in a number of other traits. 

Early in the eighteenth century the Tonkawa seem to have been well on the 
way to becoming typical horse-using, bison-subsisting Plains Indians. But their 
hunting grounds were on the margins of the good bison-hunting territory, the 
bison disappeared early, and the hostile Comanche and Apache prevented them 
from moving towards the heart of the bison’ range. Hence, they never had the 
opportunity to become full-fledged members of the late Plains culture area. From 
this point of view the Tonkawa deserve to be grouped culturally with a nascent, 
pre-horse Plains culture area. For the present it may be best to think of them as a 
peripheral Plains tribe, perhaps with linguistic and prehistoric affiliations in the 
Western Gulf culture area. 

ATAKAPA 


Swanton has consistently grouped the Atakapan tribes with the “sink” tribes, 
saying that “they were characterized by a loose organization, a low culture, and 
the existence of cannibalistic practices in something more than merely ritual 
form” ** (emphasis mine). Kroeber also stated that the Atakapa “may be counted 
in cultural Texas.”** Why these gardening cultures should be lumped with those 
who existed on a hunting and gathering level is nowhere explained, and Swanton’s 
criteria for the usage of the term “low” becomes even more mystifying. Canni- 
balistic practices hardly warrant setting the Atakapan tribes apart. Cannibalism 
takes so many forms, is so widespread, and appears on so many levels of culture 
(in a Whitean sense) that by itself it cannot be utilized to distinguish a culture 
area. New evidence also reveals that the Bidai were not cannibalistic.’* Sjoberg 
has also shown that the Bidai should be “described as a marginal Southeastern 
group” ’® and until considerably better arguments are presented for the other Ata- 

12 Idem, p. 294. ; 





13 J. R. Swanton, Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast (42nd Annual Report, Bureau of 


American Ethnology, 1928) pp. 712-713. 

14 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 70. 

15 Andrée F. Sjoberg, The Bidai Indians of Southeastern Texas (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, vol. 7, no, 4, 1951), p. 399. 

16 Idem, p. 400. 
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kapan tribes, it seems only consistent to classify them as marginal to the Southeast 
culture area. 

This leaves for a Western Gulf culture area, at least, the Karankawa and the 
Coahuiltecans. Swanton and Krieger*™ have suggested that there were linguistic 
and perhaps other cultural differences among the Coahuiltecans, so that provi- 
sionally a Tamaulipecan group has also been entered on our map. The similarities 
and differences between the foregoing tribes and those of what Kroeber terms the 
North Mexican Interior Plateau,"® or the other “Non-agricultural Nomads” of 
Beals*® are poorly known. It well may be that as the Guachichil, Janambre, 
Lagunero, Pames, and Toboso become better known they too will be included in 
the Western Gulf area, or be more explicitly excluded. An alternate line of de- 
marcation has been given on our map so that these tribes may be included. If, in 
fact, these tribes are culturally similar to those of the Western Gulf, this enlarged 
culture area will be nearly surrounded by farming cultures.” 


THE WESTERN GULF CULTURE AREA 


The Western Gulf culture area stretched from the vicinity of the Panuco 
River northward along the coast to about the mouth of the Trinity River in Texas. 
Its extent inland is more difficult to define, but in Mexico it took in the present 
states of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén, probably the eastern and northern parts of 


Coahuila, northern San Luis Potosi, and northeastern Zacatecas. In Texas the line 
of demarcation ran roughly from the mouth of the Trinity westward through San 
Antonio, then southwest, crossing the Rio Grande somewhere below the mouth of 
the Pecos. 

It is interesting and significant to note that this cultural area was closely associ- 
ated and identified with a natural area. This region is classifiable mostly as Type I 
(area of no agricultural potential), and partly as Type III (area of increasable 
agricultural potential) , using Meggers’ classification of environments.”* There has 
apparently been some confusion about its agricultural potentialities mostly because 


17 J. R. age Linguistic Material from the Tribes of Southern Texas and Northeastern 
Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 127, 1940), pp. 4, 144; A. D. Krieger, 
Archeology, spe and Early Spanish History of the Falcon Reservoir Area in Texas and 
Tamaulipas (Ms, n.d.). 

18 Kroeber, op. cit., pp. 128-130. 


19 Beals, op. cit., Map 2, p. 135. 
20 Wigberto J. Moreno, “Tribus e Idiomas del Norte de Mexico” (in El Norte de Mexico 
ee 


y El Sur de Estados Unidos, Tercera Reunién de Mesa Redonda sobre 
de Mexico y Centro America, Mexico, D.F., 1943), see map opposite p. 120. 

21 Betty J. Meggers, Environmental Limitation cn the wat of Culture (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 56, no. 5, 1954), pp. 803-804. 
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gross annual precipitation is fairly high. But, as Krieger has pointed out, following 
a system worked out by Thornthwaite, it is the “precipitation effectivity” which is 
critical rather than total precipitation.** From about 100 miles north of the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, to about 150 miles south of it, to the Rio Soto la Marina, and 
expanding inland to include an extensive region in southern Texas and northeast- 
ern Mexico, there is a semi-arid, mesothermal, precipitation-deficient area. This 
was a Type I area in aboriginal times and only a fraction is Type III today (i.e., 
where irrigation is possible). North and south of this area effectivity of rainfall 
coincident with our boundaries for the region. Inland the natural boundary, like 
the cultural margin is more difficult to define. 


THE COAHUILTECANS 


The term Coahuiltecan has long been used to designate the language and cul- 
ture of a formerly wide ranging number of Indians of northeast Mexico and south- 
ern Texas, There was no Coahuiltecan tribe as such, but a large number of autono- 
mous bands, They may have differed from each other somewhat in culture and 
language, but in general they seem to have been a relatively homogeneous cultural 
entity. My abbreviated description of them is gained principally from three recent 
papers of Ruecking’s and a manuscript of Krieger’s.™* 

The wild food subsistence of the Coahuiltecans depended more heavily upon 
plants than on animals. Agave and sotol were the basic vegetal foods. Tunas of 
the prickly pear, other cacti, mesquite beans, and a large assortment of nuts, fruits, 
and seeds were also important. Deer and javelina (collared peccary) were the most 
important game animals, but birds, rodents, fish, and snakes were also utilized. 
Material culture was simple — the hunter employed the bow and arrow, traps, 
pitfalls, and curved rabbit sticks. Domestic utensils included wooden mortars, 
gourd receptacles, baskets, nets, a net cargo-carrier, and containers fashioned from 
prickly pear internodes. Small, movable huts of reeds or grass, erected upon a 
sapling framework, were the usual house type. Clothing was scanty or lacking, but 

22 A. D. Krieger, Importance of the “Gilmore Corridor” in Culture Contacts between 
Middle America and the Eastern United States (Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society 
Bulletin, vol. 19, 1948), p. 162; C. W. Thornthwaite, The Climates of North America Accord- 
ing to a New Classification (Geographical Review, vol. 21, pp. 633-655, 1931). 

23 Frederick Ruecking, Jr., The Economic System of the Coahuiltecan Indians of Southern 
Texas and Northeastern Mexico (Texas Journal of Science, vol. 5, no. 4, pp. 480-497, 1953); 
Ceremonies of the Coahuiltecan Indians of Southern Texas and Northeastern Mexico (Texas 
Journal of Science, vol. 6, no. 3, pp. 330-339, 1954); The Social Organization of the Coahuiltecan 
Indians of Southern Texas and Northeastern Mexico (Texas Journal of Science, vol. 7, no. 4, 
pp. 357-388, 1955); Krieger, Ms., op. cit. 
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often included a loin cloth, woven rabbit-skin blankets, coyote hide robes, and fiber 
sandals. 

The many scattered bands followed a consistent seasonal movement, depending 
upon the availability and the harvest time of various wild foods. The small bands 
were apparently composed of one or more patrilineal lineages, and occupied a 
specific territory. Leadership of bands was ill-defined, but in time of war it fell to 
the most valiant warrior; in peace, apparently to a respected elder. Distinctive 
social traits included the couvade and a ceremonial form of war with “scheduled 
battles” and a peace and war emissary. 

Among the most characteristic traits of the Coahuiltecan culture were peyote 
dances and ceremonies, variously termed mitote and Txe-complex ceremonies by 
Ruecking. These were held to celebrate important events, such as abundant har- 
vests, puberty rites, and the termination of war. They were sponsored by single 
individuals, even though many of them were inter-band in nature. While these 
ceremonies varied, according to the particular area in which they were performed 
and in the purpose for which they were held, they generally included all-night 
dancing, singing, feasting, the eating of peyote, and an address by a shaman. 

Ritual cannibalism of several sorts was occasionally practiced. The flesh of 
certain band members after natural death was roasted, and the bones ground and 
mixed with a stimulant such as peyote. Only the women were allowed to eat the 
roasted flesh; both sexes ate the peyote and pulverized bones. This custom was 
followed for magical reasons. Bodies of enemies were eaten by both sexes for 
vengeance, the skulls often being kept for utensils. 

This brief outline of Coahuiltecan culture should be sufficient to indicate that 
although these were hunters and gatherers of a low cultural level, the culture was 
in many respects distinctive, and certainly not lower or inferior to many other hunt- 
ing and gathering cultures in the Americas. 


THE KARANKAWA 


The Karankawa varied from the Coahuiltecans, so far as we can judge, mainly 
in those things associated with a coastal life. Considerable quantities of fish and 
oysters were eaten; dugout canoes were used; but in other respects the culture was 
similar to that of the inland Coahuiltecans. Information on social organization is 
fragmentary, but small patrilineally related bands seem to have been the basic 
social units. A ceremony (mitote) was practiced which was similar to the gen- 
eralized peyote ceremonies mentioned for the Coahuiltecans. At least in early times 
there was no mention of cannibalism, although the Karankawa were allegedly 
cannibalistic in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The limited data available, 
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then, strongly suggests that the Karankawa should be grouped with the other 
members of the Western Gulf area.”* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is littie doubt but what the term “cultural sink” was a convenient mis- 
nomer by which some poorly known tribes could be easily dismissed. The implica- 
tions which this phrase have had have been unfortunate, but with the increase in 
knowledge of the cultures of the Western Gulf area it is becoming clear that while 
these were primitively equipped hunters and gatherers, they shared a common and 
distinctive culture. These cultures were inferior to and lower than those of Central 
Mexico and the Southeast area in the sense that much less energy per person was 
harnessed. This was so because of a somewhat precarious wild food subsistence 
base. These tribes were non-farming, however, not because of any failing on the 
part of the people, or because agriculture could not diffuse from higher cultures, 
but simply because farming was impossible over much of the Western Gulf region. 

It is not clear at present how many other northeast Mexican tribes were similar 
culturally to the Coahuiltecans and Karankawa and should be grouped with them 
in the Western Gulf area. It seems likely, however, that future research will dem- 
onstrate that all of the tribes within the dotted line on our map belonged to this 


culture area. 


Texas Memoria Mussum 
Austin, Texas 





24 Albert S. Gatschet, The Karankawa Indians (Archaeological and Ethnological Papers, 
Peabody Museum, vol. 1, no. 2, Cambridge, 1891); Richard P. Schaedel, The Karankawa of the 
Texas Gulf Coast (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 5, no. 2, pp. 117-137, 1949). 





DID THE INDIANS IN CHILE KNOW THE USE OF SAILS 
IN PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES? 


STIG RYDEN 


N A TREATISE entitled “The Balsa Raft in Aboriginal Navigation of Peru 

and Ecuador,” published in this journal,’ Thor Heyerdahl maintained that 
the Indians on the coast of northern Chile had rafts fitted with sail. He is basing 
his assertion on a statement in a work by Max Uhle: Fundamentos Etnicos y 
Arqueologia de Arica y Tacna.* Heyerdahl charges his claim in the following 
words: 


One small raft excavated by Uhle and published in 1922 was fitted with a square 
sail of reeds similar to that used until present day by the neighboring mountain Indians 
of Lake Titicaca. It was this discovery in a grave from the primitive fisher population 
at Arica, dated to the first centuries AD, which made Nordenskidld [Origin of the 
Indian Civilizations in South America, Comparative i i 
Gothenburg 1931, p. 22} conclude that “The sail was probab known 
coast earlier than pottery and weaving.” 


Again in Heyerdahl’s American Indians in the Pacific,* this assertion is found. 

Uhle’s statement that sails were in use on the coast of northern Chile in pre- 
Columbian times is found in the description to an illustration of a burial. This 
illustration is seen here as Plate 1. The description says: 


a 
vided with another small mat of totora, which was used as a sail. The latter hangs 
behind the boat. The smal! boat serves in the grave as a cover for a mummified foetus, 
which — though almost crumbled to dust — has preserved the artificial face of clay. 
The sail covering the mummy like a roof is 30 cm. long. . . .* 


From Uhle’s illustration it would appear, in the first place, that it is not here 
a question of a raft. In the second place, it cannot be the model of a boat at all. 
When the Indians were going to make the cover for the foetus to be buried, 


1 Vol. 11, pp. 251-264, 1955. 

2 Quito, 1922, p. 49. 

3 Stockholm, 1952, p. 554. 

4 “Modelo de bote, cosido de 
de totora que le servia de vela. Esta 
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they simply took two small totora mats, sewed them together and folded them 
along the seam, and then sewed them together at both ends. In this way a cover 
was made which looked like a boat — a boat, however, of European type with 
planking as well as stem at both ends. It should be unnecessary to point out that 
sailing-vessels of this type were not used in South America in pre-Columbian times. 
Uhle was struck by the likeness of the cover to European boats, and, unmindful 
of the fact that boats of this type were not used by the Indians, inadvertently 
interpreted the cover as the model of a boat and the covering totora mat as a sail 
belonging to it. Later Nordenskidld uncritically accepted Uhle’s interpretation, 
and so has Heyerdahl. However, in his American Indians in the Pacific Heyerdahl 
has tried to explain this boat-shaped cover as corresponding to the miniature spirit 
ships made by the Chatham Island Morioris. 

The vessels mentioned in the earliest literature from this part of the western 
coast of South America are vessels of inflated sealskins. Certainly, in Arica small 
model rafts consisting of three wooden pieces fastened together have been found, 
but the question is whether these are not in reality models of the inflated sealskin 
vessels. Exact models of these vessels were difficult to make, and so they were made 
in another material — wood. When such models are made of corncobs, even 
Heyerdahl® regards this explanation as likely. Sails have never been found together 
with these models, 

Peruvian coastal rafts are often depicted on textiles. Several figure-vessels 
made in the shape of rafts are also known. A characteristic feature of the pictured 
rafts is the swept-up stem, showing that they are rafts of totora reeds. Such rafts 
— the so-called caballitos — are still used on the coast of Peru. In these pictures 
of pre-Columbian vessels from the coastal region of Peru sails are never depicted. 

A closer study shows that the earliest statements concerning the use of sails 
by the Indians on the western coast of South America derive from the northern- 
most part of the coast. This indicates that the Indians probably learned the use 
of sails by the Whites before the latter came to this part of South America. Thus, 
the knowledge of the use of sails may have come to the Indians on the western 
coast of South America in about the same way as the domestic fowl was brought 
to this area by the Whites. Through reciprocal trade between the Indians, the 
Indians in Peru got domestic fowl from the Whites even before the Spanish 
Conquest.® 

The fact that the Indians along the northern part of South America’s Pacific 

5 American Indians in the Pacific, p. 555. 

6 Erland Nordenkiéld, Deductions Suggested by the Geographical Distribution of Some 
Post-Columbian Words Used by the Indians of S. America (Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 
vol. 5, Gothenburg, 1922), pp. 1-30. 
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coast got to know of the sail and its uses via the Whites is vouched for by the 
crude sail-carrying met with in the earliest pictures of rafts with sails. Benzoni’s 
raft picture, for instance, shows that by way of mast simply two poles, tied together 
across at the middle, were used. This primitive rigging differs essentially from 
the one found in 18th-Century pictures, as for instance Ulloa’s illustration of a 
Guayaquil raft. Consequently, the Indians along the northern part of South 
America’s Pacific coast did not originally understand how a sail is best rigged 
so as to exploit all advantages of sailing. 


ErxnocrapHicaL Museum or SwEpEN 
StockHoLM, SWEDEN 





GANYE AND KIDU: TWO FORMALIZED SYSTEMS 
OF MUTUAL AID AMONG THE TIBETANS* 


BEATRICE D. MILLER 


HE LITERATURE on Tibet and the Tibetans has rarely described any 

non-kin phenomena such as systems of mutual aid. In fact, it is safe to say 
that these systems have never been described by “outsiders” because they are the 
primary concern of the non-noble, non-serf and non-ecclesiastic population that, 
in general, receives little notice. Since there is no documentary mention, the relative 
antiquity of these systems remains uncertain. Indirect allusions, however, point 
to their existence prior to effective British control or influence in Tibet. The ac- 
counts of many informants concerning the situation in Tibet antedate the early 
1920s. In all cases the descriptions they gave presented too well-organized a picture 
to be of a system that had originated in the immediate past. The author's first 
impression that these systems presented a development on the Indian side of the 
border to give the so-called “Bhutia” population a voice in British India’s political 
life soon had to be discarded. Having once encountered these phenomena, the 
subject was pursued throughout our stay in the Darjeeliag District of West Bengal 
and in Sikkim. It soon became evident that acquaintance with the terms “Ganye” 
and “Kidu” worked almost as an “open sesame” with new and potential informants 
who all regarded the phenomena as peculiarly Tibetan. When further information 
came down from Lhasa it served to corroborate the evidence that these systems 
have their origin in Tibet. The different situations on the Indian side of the border 
produced certain modifications, but the basic concepts are to be found in Lhasa 
and other Tibetan centers. 


GANYE 


The term Ganye (dGah nye) in the Shigatse area of Tibet and among the 
Sherpa and Sikkimese is the equivalent of the Gasa Nyesa (dGah sa nye sa) or 


* Material for this paper was obtained during the course of anthropological field research 
in the Darjeeling District and Sikkim in 1954-55 as a Fellow of the Ford Foundation’s Board 
on Overseas Training and Research. For the purpose of this paper, the term “Tibetan” is inclu- 
sive of the people of Tibet Proper, including Amdo and and also of the Sherpa, Yormo 
(Khagatey) , Sikkimese and Bhutanese “Tibetans.” These peoples in India are frequently referred 
to as “Bhutias,” on the basis of their common religion, ic. Tibetan Buddhism. However, the 
data do not extend to the Bhotia or “Tibetan” populations of the Garhwal, Kumaon, or Ladakh 
areas of the Himalayas. 
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coast got to know of the sail and its uses via the Whites is vouched for by the 
crude sail-carrying met with in the earliest pictures of rafts with sails. Benzoni’s 
raft picture, for instance, shows that by way of mast simply two poles, tied together 
across at the middle, were used. This primitive rigging differs essentially from 
the one found in 18th-Century pictures, as for instance Ulloa’s illustration of a 
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life soon had to be discarded. Having once encountcred these phenomena, the 
subject was pursued throughout our stay in the Darjeeling District of West Bengal 
and in Sikkim. It soon became evident that acquaintance with the terms “Ganye” 
and “Kidu” worked almost as an “open sesame” with new and potential informants 
who all regarded the phenomena as peculiarly Tibetan. When further information 
came down from Lhasa it served to corroborate the evidence that these systems 
have their origin in Tibet. The different situations on the Indian side of the border 
produced certain modifications, but the basic concepts are to be found in Lhasa 
and other Tibetan centers. 


GANYE 


The term Ganye (dGah nye) in the Shigatse area of Tibet and among the 
Sherpa and Sikkimese is the equivalent of the Gasa Nyesa (dGah sa nye sa) or 


* Material for this paper was obtained during the course of anthropological field research 
in the Darjeeling District and Sikkim in 1954-55 as a Fellow of the Ford Foundation’s Board 
on Overseas Training and Research. For the purpose of this paper, the term “Tibetan” is inclu- 
sive of the people of Tibet Proper, including Amdo and Khams, and also of the Sherpa, Yormo 
(Khagatey) , Sikkimese and Bhutanese “Tibetans.” These peoples in India are frequently referred 
to as “Bhutias,” on the basis of their common religion, ic. Tibetan Buddhism. However, the 
data do not extend to the Bhotia or “Tibetan” populations of the Garhwal, Kumaon, or Ladakh 
areas of the Himalayas. 
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Gabo nyebo (dGah bo nye bo) of Lhasa and its environs. As defined in Jaschke’s 
dictionary,’ dGah equals “joy, good” and nye means “near.” Sir Charles Bell’s 
English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary* gives dGah bo nye bo as “associate” or 
“intimate.” In our context the combination has been defined by informants as 
“social friends,” “close friends,” or “neighborhood friends.”* The interpretation 
most frequently given was that of a formalized friendship entered into by the 
formal presentation of a khatag (a white ceremonial scarf) and money during the 
observation of a “life crisis,” ie. generally a death or marriage, or, in some in- 
stances, the naming day of a new infant. In Tibet Proper and among the Tibetans 
of the Darjeeling District the formality of the relationship was extremely marked. 
The Sherpa, a Tibetan group whose home is now within the political boundaries 
of Nepal, and the Sikkimese piaced more stress on actual close friendship. How- 
ever, regardless of the degrees of intimacy or formality, the role of the Ganye 
remains the same. 

An individual’s Ganye must appear during the celebration of the important 
events and must make a presentation of a scarf and a sum of money at the time. 
In all cases, a written record is kept of the sums received from each Ganye for each 
event. Then, when the Ganye in turn has a crisis in his family, the amount he has 
given, plus an additional sum, must be contributed. To fail to continue on an 
ascending scale seems unthinkable.* One informant thought, that should it become 
financially impossible, a return to the initial base sum could be agreed upon by the 
two Ganye involved. Another informant likened the increment to interest due on 
the original “loan” or contribution received, but this interpretation was not com- 
monly obtained. Although the occasions for acting in the role of Ganye were 
basically limited to the observations of life, death, and marriage, both in the 
Darjeeling District and in Tibet Proper, Ganye also contributed to the payment 
of fines inflicted for illicit brewing or similar illegal activities.* 

The establishment of Ganye relationships crossed class, occupational, and 
status divisions. However, Ganye has no implicit cross-class basis, nor are there 
any gradations of “good,” “not good,” or other Ganye relations. If one desires to 

1 H.A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-English Dictionary (London, 1949), pp. 83, 189. 


2 Charles A. Bell, English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary (Calcutta, 1920), pp. 28, 256. 

3 This “neighborhood” definition must be understood to be flexible, since it was not uncom- 
tn Ene ae ae eee ae amen Cae 

4 According to one Sherpa informant, should a Genye lack the funds to present the increased 

sum, he would have to borrow the additional money. But under no circumstances could he avoid 
the necessity of the added return. 

5 An informant who was in an excellent position to observe, indicated that the trials were 
regarded as picnics. The defendant and his Ganye would drink, eat and generally enjoy the 
occasion. 
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become Ganye to an individual one only needs to accompany an established Ganye 
to the man’s house during a celebration and to present the host with the ceremonial 
scarf and money. Should two Ganye become hostile to each other they nonetheless 
must continue the relationship. As presented by the informants, there exists an 
element of customary compulsion. That is, the Ganye must come, must present 
the scarf, must contribute the increased amount. Real friends or acquaintances 
come, present and contribute only if they desire to do so and without the necessity 
of an ascending scale. Thus, with them the element of compulsion is absent. 
Contrary to the “trading friends” relationships recorded among the Tibetans 
and the peoples of the border areas,® all informants denied that one would become 
Ganye to further one’s economic interests. No material benefits accrued from 
establishing the relationship with wealthy or powerful individuals.’ In contrast 
again to the “trading friends” relationships, no special terms of address are used 
for one’s Ganye, nor does the presence or absence of Ganye relationship have any 
influence on marriage choices. Rather, the sole implied goal seems to be that of 





6 For the Bhutias of the Almora district bordering on northwestern Nepal and Tibet, S. D. 
Pant, in The Social Economy of the Himalayans (Allen and Unwin: London, 1935), pp. 217-218, 
discusses the Bhutia-Tibetan “privileged correspondents” or mitra. This relationship is set up 
between a “Bhotiya” and a Tibetan trader by means of a formal initiation ceremony and, as 
indicated, it is arranged for the purposes of trade. “Mitra literally means a ‘friend’ but here it 
denotes a privileged trade correspondent” (fn. 1, p. 217). It becomes in effect a formalized part- 


nership granting the partners exclusive rights in their respective trading activities. 

RamRaj Prasad Singh’s Social Organizations of Some Nepalese Groups: an Analysis of 
Some Aspects of their Social Culture, (M.A. thesis, University of Washington, 1952, ms.), 
pp. 96-98, has a discussion of “artificial” siblings. The mit, mitni among the Nepali groups is 
similar to the Lepcha ingzong system. Establishment of the relationship requires a religious cere- 
mony officiated over by a priest (either Brahman or shaman). Mit must observe the marriage 
restrictions between their respective families since the “brotherhood” bond put their respective 
families into “one’s own family.” Respect attitudes toward the mit’s parents and relatives must 
be of the same nature as toward one’s own. The mit ties include a more general mutual aid aspect, 
instead of this limited and formalized version. 

Geoffrey Gorer, in Himalayan Village (London, 1938), pp. 118-119, discusses the Lepcha 
form known as ingzong. “In order to be able to trade continueusly end to receive heapitalicy end 
protection in foreign countries, a formal relationship with religious sanctions was instituted” 
(p. 118). The Lepchas set up these ingzong relations with foreigners, including Tibetans, but 
not with Nepalis. On p. 118, fm. 1, Gorer states that the Tibetan term is re-koo, the Bhutanese 
pre-koo, the Nepali, mit. (The Tibetan may perhaps be res-khu. Jaschke, p. 533 has res, meaning 
mutual, reciprocal; khu bo, p. 40, as paternal uncle.) 

Of course the phenomenon of “sworn brotherhood” with strong ties can be found in many 
other cultures. The local peculiarity is the formalized “friendship” which maintains no such bonds. 

7 All informants agreed on this point, yet a suspicion remains, based on a muleteer’s state- 
eS ae anne ae eae The proprietors 
were Ganye to the owner of the company (Pangdatsang) that sent out the caravans. However, 
it is equally likely that the Ganye relationship was set up because the people had done business 
together and therefore knew each other. 
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acquiring a large number of Ganye who can then swell the attendance at one’s 
family’s important occasions, and who can also help to bear the brunt of some of 
the expenses involved. One expresses pride that an important personage is Ganye, 
perhaps, but it is acceptable for a Ganye of high status or importance to send some 
representative such as his wife, elder son, or even a manservant to act in his place. 
The real element of prestige that is involved seems to be that of the actual number 
of people, as counted by the number of ceremonial scarves, who have attended 
the occasion. 

The Ganye relationship is a phenomenon not restricted to “urban” areas. How- 
ever, where it ends in terms of required population density is still uncertain. No 
informant was clear on whether or not the nomadic herders maintained Ganye 
relations with each other, nor whether the mutual help in herding areas was for- 
malized or presented the same feature of the ascending scale. All did agree that 
similar occasions among the herders would be attended by as many as could gather 
for the observance. Whether or not participation was compulsory for any was also 
unknown. Among the small communities of Khambas and Amdowas from eastern 
Tibet now living in Lucknow and other Indian cities, the Ganye relationship does 
exist and the consensus is that Ganye exist wherever a group of Tibetans live to- 
gether tor any length of time. A transient Tibetan cannot establish the relationship 
because his “earth and stone” does not come with him (i.e. he is unlikely to be 
settled or to have the occasions which call for Ganye if he is in transit). But a 


Tibetan who migrates to a new area and settles there begins to acquire Ganye 
after the first year or two. 


KIDU 


Perhaps as a development from the Ganye relationship, the more densely popu- 
lated areas of Tibetan population exhibit in addition the second formalized system 
of mutual aid. This is the organization known as Kidu (sKyid sdug, defined by 
Jaschke as “happiness and misery, good and ill luck”).* As with the Ganye rela- 
tionship, the Kidu is designed to function as a source of aid and comfort during 
the life crises or major prolonged illnesses of its members. In these circumstances, 
the Kidu contributes as a unit toward the expenses incurred by its member. There 
is no ascending scale of contributions inherent in the Kidu’s practice.’ In addition 
to its contribution from the group as a whole, the Kidu assigns individual members 

8 Jaschke, p. 26. The definition does not refer to the institution, but the institution retains 
the same significance, i.e. as something which functions in times of sKyid and sDug, happiness 


and sorrow. 
9 It was explained that no one gives to the Kidu as they do to Ganye because the Kidu 
cannot have the occasions for receiving. Therefore there is no basis for the increment. 
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to render assistance. This aid to the member takes the form of labor, assisting to 
cook the large quantities of food and tea, to prepare the home for receiving the 
numerous guests, to help serve, and, in general, to minimize the strain of prepara- 
tion and observation. Each member of the Kidu must accept his turn at perform- 
ing these necessary chores or face the imposition of a fine as well as the displeasure 
of the group. 

Since the Kidus are organized and function as units, each Kidu is also charac- 
terized by having officers who serve for one to three year terms.’® The normal 
complement includes a leader (Sirdar in Darjeeling terminology) and multiple 
treasurers. The officers sometimes are chosen by lot; in other instances they may be 
elected. The Nyerba (gNyer ba) or treasurers are subject to penalty by fines if 
they fail to fulfill their office properly. And, to insure against embezzlement, the 
Kidu treasury’s strong box is locked with multiple locks, a key to each being in 
the charge of a different treasurer or officer. Thus, the opening of the strong box 
requires the presence of the group of officers. 

The formal nature of the Kidu is demonstrated again by the fact that each 
Kidu has a membership list, admission to which comes with the payment of an 
initiation fee and the presentation of a khatag. In two of the Darjeeling Kidus 
this fee was the equivalent of approximately $2.00 and $10.00. It is probable that 
initiation fees in other Kidus fall both above and below these figures. In addition 
to the initiation fee, each m 11 paid a fixed sum (in the second Kidu approxi- 
mately 30¢) as monthly dues. Each Kidu has its own name and, in Tibet each 
Kidu usually has its own headquarters complete with sign. 

Besides the aid given to its members, each Kidu has a specific expenditure. At 
least once a year, the Kidu members participate in a combination picnic and reli- 
gious observance called “Lhapsé” (Lha bsod?, Gods are pleased?). On this occa- 
sion, toward which the Kidu has been planning ever since the previous one, the 
group as a whole goes to one of the sacred promontories (e.g., Observatory Hill 
in Darjeeling) to worship and to renew the prayer and good luck flags. Then the 
group settles down for the real business of the day — drinking chang (a rice or 
millet beer), feasting, dancing, and singing Tibetan folksongs. In some cases, 


10 Informants indicated that the Kidu was patterned after the government in Lhasa and in 
monasteries. 

11 Membership is nominally on a family basis, but perhaps it would be more accurate to 
describe it as on a “household” basis. Where the husband and wife maintain separate residences, 
@ not-uncommon occurrence, each belongs to his own Kidu. Thus a husband who resided in 
Darjeeling belong to a Kidu there while his wife, a Kalimpong resident, was a member of a 
Kalimpong Kidu. It is unknown at present whether or not each could or would belong to different 
Kidus if they lived in the same locality. An unmarried child would participate in the Kidu 
Lhapsé of the parent with whom he resided. 
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each Kidu member pays an additional sum specifically for the picnic.’* Attendance 
at the Lhapsé is compulsory and failure results in the imposition of a fine. Fights 
and arguments, or accepting food and drink from another Kidu and thereby cast- 

ing aspersions on one’s own Kidu’s preparations on this occasion, also are punished 
ie finzn All coh Svs ote erresdadeinl dik teases tie Gadihek antinee tide 
member involved. Since in Darjeeling at least, these Lhapsé almost inevitably 
degenerated into drunken brawls and bitterness, some of the less argumentative 
— or more thrifty — members preferred to pay the one fine for nonattendance. 

The setting sun does not end the Lhapsé occasion. Instead it simply results 
in a change of venue, from the outdoors to the indoors, where more drink, occa- 
sional prayers, sodden songs, and dances continue for three days. Formerly in 
Darjeeling, the custom had been to hold the celebration in the home of a member, 
but either the number of Kidu members or the rate of destruction led to hiring 
vacant flats or shops for the occasion. Some of the money collected is destined for 
this three day rental.” 

Although, as will be discussed later, each Kidu may have a specific member- 
ship as expressed in its name, there are no actual restrictions in membership. For 
example, when a stable Sherpa population began to develop in Darjeeling, Sherpas 
became members of one of the already existing Tibetan Kidus. Now, the Sherpa 
Kidu includes several Tibetans in its ranks. When a newcomer is in the process of 
establishing his “earth and stone,” one of his first attempts to become part of the 
new community will be to join one of the Kidus. His choice of Kidu will depend 
on several factors, such as occupation, location of work or residence. In Darjeeling 
each rickshaw and dandy (a large chair common in the hill areas and requir- 
ing four men — two in front and two in the rear — to propel it) stand used to 
have its own Kidu for all who worked or lived near there. Another factor might 
be that of place of origin; thus a migrant from Khams might join the Khamba 
Kidu, another, from Amdo, the Amdowa Kidu. But perhaps the most decisive 
factor will be the newcomer’s acquaintance with the existing members. That Kidu 
among whose members he has already found friends will be his most likely choice. 
The size of the initiation fee and dues might also play some role, but since these 
are sometimes adjusted to the member’s income, that is not likely to be the de- 
termining factor. 

In a land of new unions and old castes, the preliminary investigations of Kidu 


12 In the one instance for which there was the most information, the picnic fee was $1.25 


(approximately) . 

13 The rental of one flat amounted to about $11.00 a day. Since the normal (for tourists) 
monthly rental during the “season” is only $45.00 it is evident that these are regarded as occasions 
for gouging. 
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partially concentrated on trying to discover whether or not the Kidus might be ar. 
initial Tibetan phase of either such occupational and/or social divisions derived 
from India or Nepal. It remains, however, a distinctive Tibetan phenomenon — or 
at least non-Indian and non-Nepali. In Kalimpong as in Tibet, the Kidu based on 
occupation is most common. But these occupational Kidus do not work as units 
to improve working conditions, as would a union, nor do they regulate standards 
and prices as might a guild. Unlike caste they play absolutely no role in marriage. 
Neither are they predicated on the basis of a common place of origin nor on 
distant kinship ties as is the case in some Chinese mutual-aid societies. Thus, by 
negative evidence the Kidu can be differentiated from similar groups among peo- 
ples neighboring Tibet. More positively, the basic requirement for membership 
seems to be that the members be Lamaists and share in some Tibet-wide cultural 
patterns. In Calcutta, for instance, Tibetans from all parts of Tibet and Sherpa, 
Sikkimese, and Bhutanese make up the composition of the Kidu there. In cities 
such as Lucknow and Delhi where the Tibetan population is very small, no Kidus 
exist. 

Tibet Proper has a greater variety in types of Kidus. Thus in Lhasa, there are 
the “occupational” Kidus, such as those of the painters, carpenters, tailors, bridal 
headdress-makers, cobblers, silver smiths, and other craftsmen. There are also 
Kidus of merchants, tradesmen, and so forth. It has already been mentioned that 
the occupational designation of a Kidu does not necessarily mean that every mem- 
ber is engaged in that particular occupation. Perhaps one reason for the fact that 
Kidus which have occupational designations do not, in fact, draw their member- 
ship exclusively from the occupation’s followers may be found in the relative free- 
dom of occupational choices. With certain exceptions, the son of a craftsman need 
not follow his father’s vocation.** He may, however, affiliate to his father’s Kidu 
after he has set up his own family, because his father’s co-members have functioned 
for the family in the past. In any event they have been the group with which the 
family has shared the annual Lhapso. Another possible factor may be that of con- 
venience. In Tibetan centers there is no zoning of residence on the basis of work 
(ie. there are no breakdowns of the area into “tailors’ quarters,” “smiths’ quar- 
ters,” etc.) .”® It might prove more congenial and convenient for the individual to 
affiliate to a Kidu close to his home and to which his neighborhood friends belong. 

14 The exceptions to this include the potters and may also include scavengers, butchers, and 

15 These data came from general discussions on the organization of Tibetan cities and on 


occupational practices and did not specifically refer to Kidus. However, it is probable that Kidus 
too might be affected by these phenomena. 
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However, the great majority of an occupational Kidu’s members will join because 
it is the Kidu of their occupation. 

There are also the Ché Tog (Chos grogs, “religion, friends”) ** Kidus, to which 
people from all occupations belong. These Religious Friends’ Kidus, have as their 
basic requirement only the fact that the member has attained a relative degree of 
affluence. In them even smiths, who are normally beyond the social pale,’’ are 
accepted and participate freely. Thus this type of Kidu acts as an avenue for over- 
looking the strictures against certain occupations and occupational groups.’* In 
addition to their mutual aid and annual Lhapsé activities, the Religious Friends’ 
Kidus undertake another specific religious observance as a unit. Thus, one group 
of elderly people in Lhasa have a Kidu which adds the responsibility for “chang- 
ing the holy waters once in a month.”?* From the information obtained, it can be 
inferred that this responsibility rotates among the individual members. Another 
Religious Friends’ Kidu once a month “4lls up the big beer mug of the Old King, 
Srong bTsan sGampo, the Divine Kin_ of Miracles.” After fulfilling the desig- 
nated responsibility the Kidu members have a picnic, which “has an ulterior motive, 
enjoying a drinking party. . 

In addition to these monn) general Kidus, some of the adherents of non- 
Gelugpa sects will form Kidus to sponsor and maintain the observation of monthly 
ceremonies. Thus one finds the Tse Chu (Tshes beu) Kidu and the Shaytro (?) 
Kidu among the Nyingmapa (adherents of the unreformed sects) in Lhasa. The 
Tse Chu Kidu sponsors the ceremonies marking the tenth day of the lunar months. 
Another similiar religious Kidu is the Nyer Nga (Nyer Inga, twenty-fifth) Kidu 
which assembles for religious observances on the twenty-fifth day of each month. 
The Shaytro Kidu has even established its own place of worship, the Shaytro 
Lhakang, in Lhasa.™* 

16 Jaschke, p. 78, grogs equals friend; p. 163, chos, religion. 

17 Smiths are not socially acceptable because they “make the means of taking life,” but 
within the Kidu all are accepted on an equal basis. 

18 While the position of smiths is very low on the social scale, they are not as poorly re- 
garded as the butchers and scavengers, etc. The latter groups perhaps may be excluded from Kidu 
membership in the Chos grogs Kidus, but the data are lacking for conclusive statements. 

19 The information about specific activities of Lhasa Kidus was obtained in correspondence 
with Sonam Topgyal Kazi in Lhasa. 

20 Letter from Sonam Topgyal Kazi. 

21 Similar functions may be attributed to the Yormo Sogchi reported by the head monk 
of the Yormo monastery at Alubari, Darjeeling. This Sogchi is composed of the total Yormo 
population in the District and, as such, is directly responsible for the upkeep of the monastery. 
Similar community-wide organizations are also reported, as Kidus, for Bhutanese villages and 
their village monasteries. In both instances the question of whether or not Kidus existed elicited 
these responses. However, whether or not these community-wide versions had any of the other 
Kidu attributes, such as formal membership, dues, officers, group celebrations not connected solely 
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In all instances, even when the Kidu has other specific purposes, the organiza- 
tion still retains its sKyidpo sDugpo functions of aiding its members. However, 
since an occupational Kidu is concerned primarily with the “sick-and-death bene- 
fit” aspects, individuals may desire to participate also in the activities of a religious 
or of a Religious Friends’ Kidu. If the person has the requisite wealth, he will be- 
long to two Kidus. The social advantages of such dual or even multiple member- 
ship have already been touched. 

Kidu is not a universal phenomenon in Tibet, but is restricted to areas of con- 
centrated population. In Tibet Proper, Kidus were reported for Lhasa, Gyantse, 
Shigatse, Chamdo, perhaps Derge, and for Phari. While the population in each 
of these places varies considerably, they all have a concentrated, specialized popula- 
tion, both of which elements seem to be requisite factors. In Phari, for instance, 
much of the stable population is directly involved with trade and consists of cara- 
vaneers, transshippers, and the like, as well as of people who cater to the needs 
of the traders. In India, Kalimpong, Darjeeling, and Calcutta have Kidus. The 
Sikkimese population in the Pedong area has its own Kidu, which may be of recent 
origin. Apparently Gangtok’s first acquaintance with Kidus were with those of the 
Tibetan traders and porters, although a Lho Mon (Southerners’) Kidu™ has been 
reported. This later became an “Archery” Kidu.** 

Kidus and their membership are limited in other ways. All informants agreed 
that it is an organization to be found only among the middle and lower classes. 
“The nobility,” it is said, “is its own and only Kidu.” The top families take care 
of their own joys and sorrows. Similarly, monks have no need to look beyond 
their monastery for aid, but can depend upon their colleagues. Therefore, one 
could say that Kidus are restricted to urban, secular, lower- and middle-class 
groups. An exception to this secular definition is found in the Kidu of the Dop 
Dop (?), the “warrior” or “fighting” monks of the important monastery of 
Depung (Bras spungs), who sweep over Lhasa during the Great Prayer Festival. 
The annual influx of the Dop Dop brings terror to the Lhasa population. But their 
Kidu is open to both men and women of the laity. Any man or woman who belongs 





with the monastery and so forth was not clearly ascertained. One also obtained the impression 
that the voluntary nature of true Kidu membership did not apply in either of these versions. 

22 Sonam Topgyal Kazi translates the name as “The Association of the Aboriginals.” Other 
Sikkimese informants from Gangtok claim that there were no Sikkimese Kidus until Sonam 
Topgyal Kazi and some of his friends formed the first one. That would make Kidus a very recent 
phenomena in Sikkimese life. 

23 Both Sikkimese and Bhutanese claim archery as their specific national sport and the 
“Archery” designation would be considered to distinguish the Kidu as Sikkimese, rather than 
Tibetan. For further comments on the role of archery, cf. Miller and Miller, Two Bhutanese New 
Year's Celebrations (American Anthropologist, in press) . 
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to this Kidu can call upon his fellow Kidu members for protection in case of 
trouble. Here the Kidu assumes a formidable role quite beyond the more usual, and 
more limited, interpretation of mutual aid. 

In Kidu organization, one sees more-or-less limited numbers of individuals 
voluntarily banding together for mutual aid. Should an individual desire and be 
able to afford an expanded circle of people whom he aids and who will help him, 
he satisfies that desire by joining an additional Kidu. But the Kidus themselves re- 
main separate. It is not unknown for two Kidus to establish a sort of Ganye rela- 
tionship between themselves, but such a development is uncommon. Since Kidus 
cannot have the actual occasions for which Ganye are needed, this Ganye relation- 
ship is more a formality, a cementing of the bonds between the two groups, than 
it is a reality. 

In Darjeeling alone, there are still ten Tibetan Kidus, remnants of the earlier 
more numerous and more prosperous Kidus which had flourished in the town’s 
heyday. There are also such groups as the Sherpa Kidu, the Yormo Sogchi, and 
others. In Kalimpong there are sixteen such Kidus. Pedong has several small Kidus, 
some Bhutanese, some Sikkimese. Each of these places on the Indian side of the 
border has experienced attempts to unite the multiple Kidus into one large organi- 
zation, with the expressed idea that such a large unit would attain a degree of 
political influence. While the Tibetans gravitate to the individual Kidus, little or 
no acceptance of an all-inclusive organization has been evinced. However, it 
would be a mistake to dismiss political motivations even from the individual Kidus. 

The Darjeeling attempt, in the form of the Chinselling Kidu, was hopeful of 
imitating the Gurkha League’s successful political and social role among the 
Nepalis. However, it has succeeded only in not being considered either as repre- 
sentative of the Darjeeling Tibetan population nor as a bona fide individual Kidu. 
In the Pedong area, the one large Kidu had had its heyday during the 1930s. Here 
the motivating force was the late Kazi Dorji and community concern for the 
Sakyong monastery. This monastery had fallen upon evil days. The dissolute head 
lama had even mortgaged the monastic property to acquire more money for opium. 
Eventually this property was put up for auction. The newly-formed, all-inclusive 
Kidu then bid on the property, acquired it and set up a secular managing com- 
mittee to handle the monastery’s financial affairs. This crisis in the monastery had 
brought together the four or five hundred “Bhutia” families of the area into one 
Kidu. For a period this ponderous organization continued standard Kidu func- 
tions, but eventually it broke down. Many smaller Kidus have come into being 
and the new headman, son of the late Kazi Dorji, formally dissolved the large 
Kidu. Since then he and many of the others have attempted to channel large-scale 
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activities through the Bhutia Association, a political organization aimed at exert- 
ing influence as a “scheduled” group in the political life of West Bengal and India. 
Meanwhile the small Kidus maintain the the usual Kidu roles. 

In Kalimpong, the Tibetan Association formed in the early 40s was not in- 
tended to be a large-scale Kidu supplanting the smaller individual ones. Rather, 
it was conceived as the mechanism through which all the existing Kidus could 
function as an effective unit. The Association is composed of representatives from 
the various Kidus. Choice of these representatives indicated that as many as eight 
or nine Kidus were able to work together in one bloc, while the remaining seven 
or eight were divided into two or more groups. In the past few years a two-faction 
division has appeared which, to some degree, reflects the two schools of thought on 
collaborating with the Chinese in Tibet. It seems probable that the Association 
is going to be split apart. Aside from the weakening results of the factionalism, 
one non-member has explained that the Tibetan Association is doomed to being 
politically ineffective in Indian politics. Being labelled Tibetan, it is often dis- 
missed as an alien organization. Just in the past few months Kalimpong has wit- 
nessed the formation of still another “all-inclusive” organization which avoids the 
pitfall of an “alien” name. In September of 1954, the Association of Tibetan In- 
dians was formed by “those Tibetans who have been residing in India since many 
years or have been born here. . . . The Association has been formed with the 
object of doing welfare work among its community and to safeguard their interest 
in India.”** But this newly-formed organization has already fallen heir to a host 
of charges and counter charges of being instrumental in causing “partition of the 
kiduks”** and of hastening the demise of the previous attempt at an all-inclusive 
organization.”* It is too early to consign the new organization to the unsuccessful 
category. But it seems quite safe to predict that this latest attempt will suffer the 
same fate as the previous all-inclusive organizations have suffered. 

As can be seen, the idea of Kidu has not remained confined to the inhabitants 
of Tibet’s major centers. It even has developed in an agricultural area such as 
Pedong. But in the Darjeeling District as a whole, it has developed as a nurtured 
growth. Kidus have been formed in conscious attempts to imitate the organizations 
in Tibet Proper. This factor was expressed as the motivation behind the Kidus in 
Sikkim. The Bhutanese and Sikkimese in contact with Tibetans (aided in Pedong 

24 Himalayan Times, vol. 9, no. 7, pp. 4, 9 (September 25, 1955), Kalimpong, India. 

25 Himalayan Times, vol. 9, no. 11, pp. 7, 10 (October 23, 1955), Kalimpong, India. 

26 Also see Himalayan Times, vol. 9, no. 12, pp. 8-9 (November 6, 1955). This little news- 
paper, published weekly (in English) in Kalimpong, acts as the sounding board for many of the 
groups in the entire District. It is the only local newspaper for the area and has a wide circulation 
in the town of Darjeeling as well as in Kalimpong. 
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and Darjeeling by the strong attachment and admiration for the spectacular 
Tibetan, S. B. Laden La, who had risen from porter to unprecedentedly high posts 
in the District and in Tibet; in Gangtok spearheaded by a younger group who 
observed the Tibetan Kidus in action) have expressed the idea that the Tibetans 
know how “to work together” and to look after their own. It is probable that the 
Sherpa Kidu also arose as a conscious imitation of the Tibetan Kidus in Darjeeling. 
In the cases of the Yormo Sogchi and the Bhutanese village communities, the 
suspicion arises that these are phenomena which are basically indigenous village- 
wide activities. The title of “Kidu” may have been attached to them by sophisti- 
cated informants. In passing, it might be noted that this verbal admiration for 
the Tibetans’ organizing ability is not restricted to the border-Tibetans, but is also 
expressed by others in the area. However, imitation is pretty strictly limited to the 
former groups. 
SUMMARY 


In Ganye and Kidu we find two different ways of grouping acquaintances, pri- 
marily for the purpose of mutual aid. From the experiences related by various 
informants from Sherpa country, the Sola-Khumbu region of Nepal, and from 
Tibetan and Sikkimese villages, it seems probable that the Ganye relationship 
exists at least on the village level among the agricultural population. It is found 
also among that section of the population that combines agriculture with seasonal 


transhumance. Whether it can be found among the strictly herding groups remains 
to be investigated. However, when this portion of the population shifts its locale 
permanently, or semi-permanently, to an urban center, it quickly falls into the 
established pattern of Kidu organization. There have been no known instances 
where a group of Ganye, as such, has formalized itself into a Kidu. In fact, within 
the Kidu many members may be Ganye to each other, but that will not encompass 
the total membership. Additional Ganye also may be acquired by a member from 
his Kidu. It seems possible that the Kidu concept did arise as a result both of the 
idea of Ganye and of the problems peculiar to urban living. 

In an urban population, it is expected and accepted that kinship ties are weak- 
ened. Urban dwellers will establish their own methods for dealing with extraordi- 
nary events, instead of turning to the lineage or clan. Celebrations are apt to 
be attended by one’s colleagues and neighbors, instead of being principally kin 
affairs. However, when even on the non-specialized village level there occurs a 
dependence or need for “outsiders,” resulting in the Ganye relationship, the im- 
plications are that the kin group is loosely-knit. The Tibetan is apt to regard his 
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acquaintances and friends as closer — and more to be depended upon in times of 
crisis — than his extended kin group.*" 

One can also gain some indication of the magnitude of the expense involved 
in such occasions as deaths, marriages, and births. Although the Bhutanese popu- 
lation of Pedong criticized their Nepali neighbors for the expense and display of 
Hindu marriages, they admitted that few of their own co-religionists literally could 
afford to die. The Kidu and Ganye contributions helped to ease some of the bur- 
den, but a death could put a family in debt for generations. Should a Tibetan want 
a regular marriage, called Changsa (place of drinking chang, or beer) it too would 
be a major financial affair, but the majority of villagers’ marriages did not involve 
such expenses and the total cost of such an occasion — in contrast to that of a 
death — could be fitted to the desires of the participants. 

Aside from the question of expense and the desire to cushion the cost by dis- 
tributing it among one’s fellows, the bonds of Ganye and with one’s fellow Kidu 
members fulfill another need. The most dire threat that can be made is that few 
people will appear at a celebration.** One must have Ganye upon whose attend- 
ance one can rely. Such too is the case for Kidu membership. Both represent abso- 
lute guarantees that a number of people will join in the festivities, thereby making 
the occasion a success. Again there is reflected the absence of strong kin ties which 
would provide a large number of relatives to come for these observances. Indirectly 
one might be able to relate both the need for large-scale participation and the 
“insufficiency” of kin to the small and frequently widely-scattered population in 
Tibet. The urban dweller’s “country cousins” might be excludetl from taking part 
by the simple factor of physical distance and the difficulties of rapidly covering 
those distances in order to appear. Certainly groups of individuals who live rela- 
tively close to one’s home make the more likely guests. 

There seems to be an optimum size for such groups. In no case so far does one 
find a viable broadly-based group. All attempts at “all-inclusive” organizations 
have been patterned on such organizations among their neighbors in the hills. 
When left to themselves on both sides of the border, the Tibetan pattern seems to 
be that of innumerable Kidus. The informants have stated that the Tibetans 
Proper and the border Tibetans just cannot function in a large group, or at least 
cannot function for long in such groups. The question of why, however, remains 

27 A Sherpa informant, in discussing practices in Khumbu, claimed that one sought finan- 
cial aid from one’s friends and did not look to members of one’s ru (clan) for such help even 


when they resided in the same village. 
28 The employment of this threat was reported as being used as a form of “blackmail” by 
individuals who wanted invitations to come and compensation for performing on these occasions. 
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unanswered. Why no consolidation of the various Kidus into larger organizations? 
Why do the attempts at creating larger organizations meet with resistance or 
else split into several groups? Possibly the answers can be found in the very nature 
and purposes of these mutual-aid systems. For example, it has been mentioned that 
the aid is in terms of both money and attendance. A large-scale organization would 
have a high number of occasions for celebration, in proportion to the large num- 
ber of members. From the viewpoint of the contributors, they would be giving 
much more to their fellow members than they would be able to realize in return, 
in terms of time and labor as well as money. On the other hand, the recipient 
would be faced with the major problem of finding a site large enough to contain 
his compulsory guests, and for feeding them as well. Since multiple membership 
is optional — and generally comes quite late in life — it serves as the outlet for 
those who feel they do want and can afford more guests and contributions than 
are encompassed in one Kidu. This answer to the self-limitations of Kidus may not 
be the only one, but it seems to be an underlying one. 

Much more remains to be investigated in this practically virgin field of the 
social organization of the Tibetan “middle class.” With political considerations 
cropping up perennially on the Indian side of the border — both in terms of in- 
ternal factions and of the whole problem of the Tibetans as a group — one cannot 
avoid the strong suspicion that the Kidus in Tibet Proper also find themselves 
involved in various political problems. 

Moreover at present there are no data concerning actual membership figures 
for individual Kidus in Tibet. Are they actually as small in Lhasa as they are in 
Kalimpong? Neither are there data on whether or not the “all-inclusive” organi- 
zation has ever been attempted in Lhasa and other towns and, if so, what has been 
its fate. It is obvious that this can only be a preliminary study, but it can serve to 
draw attention to a hitherto neglected aspect of Tibetan society — the “urban 
middle-class.” 


Unrversrry or WASHINGTON 
Seattie, WASHINGTON 





THE GALLA OR OROMO OF EAST AFRICA 


CORNELIUS J. JAENEN 


pet promi a Pe ar ig oe one of the largest 
racial groups in Ethiopia and a small minority in Kenya. In Ethiopia they are 
concentrated in the southern provinces, with sizeable settlements in Harar and 
central Wollo. In the absence of any census, Italian estimates, clearly showing 
Galla predominance, seem to indicate there can have been little change since the 
1936-1941 occupation. Santagata says that in Harar alone “la popolazione Galla 
rappresenta il 46,8 per cento della intera popolazione indigena. . . .”* De Castro 
estimated that they comprised 42.7 percent of the entire Ethiopian population.’ 
Almagia wrote that they numbered over two million. Zoli qualified the statement 
in the Guida that there were 2,350,000 Galla by saying that about 350,000 of these 
had adopted the Amharic language.® 

In Kenya they are settled along the Tana River; Wita is one of their chief 
centers. Foote’s location is therefore still valid: 


The Galla are found in Abyssinia from Harrar in the east to the Sudan in the west, 
and from Wollo in the north right down to the southern border. South of the frontier 


of our East African Colony they extend at least as far north as 3° North, while there 
is a detached tribe of them living to the west of Witu on the north bank of the Tana 
River, or about 3° South latitude.‘ 


ORIGIN OF NAME 


The name Galla, used especially by the ruling Amhara-Tigrean groups, is of 
uncertain origin although many theories exist of its origin. Krapf said it meant 
ingressi or immigrants. Reinisch suggested it was derived from the Somali word 
for stranger, gal. Harris believed the legend of the refusal of a Galla chieftain to 
submit to Islam; he is reported to have refused, using the phrase “gal’la.” Werner 
thought the name was derived from the Galla farewell, which I would transcribe 


1 Fernando Santagata, L’Harar (Milan, 1940), p. 93. 

2 Lincoln de Castro, L’Etiopia (Milan, 1936), p. 301. 

3 Roberto Almagia, L’Africa orientale (Reale Societa Geografica Italiana, Bologna, 1936). 
Corrado Zoli, L’Impero italiano dell’ Africa orientale (Bollettino della Reale Societa Geografica 
Italiana, Firenze-Rome, series VII, vol. 1, no. 8, pp. 473-484). 

4 E. C. Foote, A Galla-English and English-Galla Dictionary (Cambridge, 1913), Introduc- 
tion. 
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as nagumangalla.® Trimingham fortified a Harris explanation by suggesting that 
Oromo is a derivation of Ilm Orm, or “sons of Orm” — Orm being the chieftain 
who refused to submit to Islam.° 

The Galla, who call themselves Oromo, are as uncertain of the origin of their 
name as are anthropologists. Orma means a foreigner who is not a relative; gald 
means a stranger who is a guest; galla is a stranger who joins a tribe; gala, an im- 
perative, means “go home”; gala, a noun, means one who goes home, also provisions 
for travelling. The Galla language gives us no further hint. The history of the 
people is indeed a tale of nomadic strangers and guests who are seeking a home. 
Now they have found that home but they are still designated as guests. 


THE PEOPLE 


The Galla, long famous as cruel warriors and confirmed quarrellers, were cor- 
rectly described by the sixteenth century monk Bahray as born fighters.’ Even the 
traditionally cruel Borana and Arussi Galla have now settled down to peaceful 
pastoralism and agriculture. Courageous, good-tempered, intelligent, and reputed 
to keep their pledged word, the Galla usually fight from ambush, relying on 
strength of numbers and advantage of surprise. They have great powers of endur- 
ance, particularly in resisting fatigue. On the other hand, they are apt to become 
heavy drinkers. The vendetta is still known among them. 

A happy people who go singing to their fields, to war and to the hunt, they 
demand so little from life that their freshness and buoyancy of spirit is never 
crushed by poverty and a harsh struggle for survival. They are particularly fond 
of responsive songs, traditionally handed down from generation to generation. 
The most popular is the “Counting Song,” sung by a leader who is joined at the 
end of each line by the entire group singing a gusty “ah-ha.” Improvised songs are 
very popular but I offer a free translation of the opening verses of the Wollega 
version of the thousand-verse “Counting Song” as most representative: 


“One is the hoof of the donkey; 
Two are the teats of the goat; 
Three are the hearth stones; 
Four are the teats of the cow; 
Five are the fingers of a man; 


5 A. Werner, The Galla of the East African Protectorate (Journal of the African Society, 
vol, 13, no. 50, Jan. 1914). 

6 J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia (London, 1952), p. 187. 

7 Bahray’s account, translated by Schleicher, is now in the British Museum. It is known as 


Orient No. 534. 
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Six are the marriage cattle; 

Seven are the days of the week; 

Eight are the teats of the dog; 

Nine are the children of the aged, etc.” 


Drums, the sistrum, small bells called bilbila, and hand-clapping provide the usual 


accompaniment. 

The Galla generally have brown skins, frizzy, but not woolly, hair, lean and 
sinewy physiques, slender and muscular limbs, fine noses and thin lips. They are 
often tall and slender and some writers found them to strongly resemble the 
Somali in stature and general appearance. But, Paulitschke said that in the Harar 
region there was a “marked somatic difference” between them and the Somali.* 
I have seen some Galla with Semitic features — thin, straight, even aquiline, noses, 
somewhat drooping at the tip and delicate nostrils. 

The slight, graceful, light-brown skinned Galla girls commanded a very high 
price on the Jimma and Arabian slave-markets only twenty years ago. As they 
grow older they tend to become thin; they lack the poise of the Somali women and 
the striking beauty of the Guraghé women. On a great market day in a Muslim 
center like Jimma, the Thursday mandera, one is struck by the loudness and bold- 
ness of the unveiled women. Islam has not improved their manners or morals; 
they wield great influence over their husbands and enjoy a surprising freedom of 
movement. 

Wylde has left us an unflattering description of the Wollo Galla of the cen- 
tral highlands: 

. . « They are all indescribably dirty with filthy clothes, it being too cold to wash and 
both soap and its substitute the shipti unknown. The men are a fine race, thick-set and 
large-limbed with plenty of hair about them . . .; the women are round, fat, ungrace- 


ful, broad-buttocked, terned, coarse, ugly things, and about as unlovely as the 
female sex possibly could be . . . their dirt and smell are simply unbearable. . . .° 


This description of the wretched dress, personal neglect, and unpleasant odor of 
the least friendly of some fifty Galla groups could apply to any Ethiopian market 
scene. He was a bit harsh, for although the Wollo Galla appear armed to the teeth 
at their markets they are quite congenial. The smell that so repelled Wylde is 
caused mostly by rancid butter which is used as a food, an insect repellant, and 
hair-oil. 

8 Philipp Paulitschke, Beitruge zur Ethnographie und Anthropologie der Somali, Galla und 
Harar (Berlin, 1886), p. 3. In 1893 his Materielle Kultur was published, followed in 1896 by 


Die Geistige Kultur. 
9 Augustus B. Wylde, Modern Abyssinia (London, 1901), pp. 382-383. 
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HOMES 


Houses vary with the tribes. In general, in the central highlands of Ethiopia 
the huts are circular stone-walled dwellings with a thatched roof supported by a 
single eucalyptus pole. In some cases the walls are mud and the huts are rectangu- 
lar. The furniture consists of a few hides scattered on the floor, a crude eucalyptus- 
frame bed and a wooden chest for storing valuables. The hut (tukul) is surrounded 
by a high stone fence, surmounted by thorny branches, to keep the animals in and 
the hyenas out at night. Each compound is inhabited by several lean and ill-tem- 
pered dogs. Under the protruding thatch roof a few chickens find a roost. 

In western Ethiopia, the mud huts roofed with grasses are built in groups under 
trees, all facing eastwards. These mana face eastwards in honor of Waka, the god 
who saved the earth from a second upheaval when the sun changed its west-east 
course to its present one. Running along the interior walls of these huts is a slightly 
raised platform which serves as shelves, seats, table, and even beds if covered with 
hides. Most households possess a three-legged stool for the head of the household, 
carved from a single block of wood and called a barchuma, a neck-rest called a 
borati, and a branch-broom called an hareto. 

In southern Ethiopia and Kenya, villages consist of four or five grass huts, with 
hemispherical domed roofs, grouped in a circle and surrounded by a thorn fence. 
Used only as shelters for the night and afternoon siestas, these woven and thatched 
shelters contain few furnishings. 


CLOTHING 


The barefooted northern Galla have now adopted the Amhara breeches, long 
white shirt, and toga-like shamma, although the older people still wear the tradi- 
tional leather kaross, bulooko. The wealthy wear thick black woollen capes. Shep- 
herd boys take shelter under semi-conical raincapes of woven straw in July and 
August. Among the tribes that have submitted to Islam ornaments are numerous: 
amulets, beads, shells, earrings, strips of leather with souvenirs acquired from 
European visitors are worn. The Wollega Galla wear a small horn earring in their 
left lobe as an indication of their bravery, a gold earring if they have killed five 
buffaloes, whereas the Shoa Galla wear the lion’s mane head-dress. All keep their 
wooden comb, the fila, in their well-buttered hair. 

In southern Ethiopia and Kenya, where ornaments are more comfortable than 
clothing, the men wear a cotton skirt reaching from the waist to the knees, and 
the women add a leather or skin cloak ornamented with brass bells to complete 
their outfit. The children wear little apart from ornaments. The men wear an ivory 
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amulet, the habor, which is passed on to the eldest son or left on the grave if the 
When making war or hunting, the warrior is armed with a treacherous spear 
(aybo), a sheath-knife called a billa worn in a leather belt, and a small circular 
convex shield of rhinoceros or buffalo hide (gachana). In Shoa small, sturdy 
ponies, which are decorated and decked with gaudy trappings, are ridden. 


FOOD 


The pagan Galla avoid the arduous fasts of the Orthodox Church and gen- 
erally enjoy a better diet than their Christian or Muslim fellows. Slightly roasted 
or raw beef and mutton, milk, butter, curds, cooked cereals, honey, coffee, and a 
type of beer called dadi are the chief foods. The Christian and Muslim Galla 
impose many restrictions upon themselves with respect to diet. Pork is abhorred 
by all Galla and is believed to cause tooth decay. 

Babies are fed on milk and butter, the latter being made by shaking milk in a 
gourd. Butter is normally rancid when eaten. Small children are fed fresh milk, 
bodena or a sour unleavened millet pancake, and dabo, a coarse bread made from 
maize, teff, and wheat. Meat is heavily spiced with the red pepper called berberé; 
cooking oil is obtained from the neuk plant (Guizotia abyssinica); hydromel is 
flavored with the leaves of geshio (Rhamnus prinoides); the roots of the banana- 
like musa-ensete tree are baked to make a bread substitute. 

There is some malnutrition among the Galla, but what there is arises from 
ignorance with regard to diet itself and with regard to use of the land. Like their 
Amhara neighbors, and unlike their Somali cousins, the Galla have to contend 
with a massive infection of intestinal parasites. There is a lack of green vegetables 
and fresh fruit in their diet, causing fat excess, because of the tenacity of the 
tradition that a laborer can work best on a cereal diet. Agricultural methods are 
so crude that high food production, in spite of generous Nature, is impossible. 
Fields are tilled with a crude hoe, and with a two-pronged metal-tipped ploughing 
stick and wooden plough copied from their Guraghé and Amhara neighbors 
respectively. 

The Galla practice four methods of food preservation: salting, smoking, sour- 
ing, and drying. Eggs are preserved in a mixture of beeswax and crude simsim oil. 
Maize is dried in the husks in the fields and is then stored in mud bins with 
thatched roofs, along with other cereals. 

Gourds are used as guchuma or water-jars, woven baskets as sororo or curd 
containers, hollow cow horns as bouda or spice containers, and a very special pot 
called the okolay for storing milk only. A small barrel is often cut out of a solid 
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block of wood to hold butter. The milk vessels are all cleaned in water and cleansed 
in the smoke of smouldering korrasuma branches. Other pots are cleaned with 
the leaves of the kusiyay plant. The Borana Galla in southern Ethiopia and Kenya 
use warm wood-ashes for cleaning. 


HISTORY 

Some Galla believe their ancestors migrated from Asia to Madagascar and 
then northwards to their present settlement area. In support of this hypothesis 
place-names are cited as being of Galla origin, e.g. Durban means “they passed 

” Kenya means “ours” and Mombasa means “grazing.” It seems improb- 
able the Galla would have left the more inviting coastal regions for southern 
Ethiopia, and there is no evidence of their being pushed northwards by superior 
tribes. It is, moreover, true that East African place-names were derived from 
Hamitic languages in general, not one in particular. 

The Galla of Kenya still call the north the left-hand, indicating the traditional 
village plan with all huts facing the east. Paulitschke’s thesis is that the Galla 
starting point was somewhere south of the Gulf of Aden and that they were still 
there in the thirteenth century, having moved southwards later.*° The Galla prob- 
ably crossed the Bab-el-Mandab and the Gulf of Aden at a very early date, ex- 
pelled the Bantu from the Horn of Africa and settled between the coast and the 
upper reaches of the Webi River. Here they lived under the rule of a single Abba 
Bokku or Father of the Sceptre. The Bantu were either expelled or assimilated; 
the Bantu age-group division was adopted by the invaders. As the Somali, who 
inhabited what is now British Somaliland, accepted Islam and began to expand, 
the Galla were pushed out of the Webi region into Kenya. When the Muslims 
began to invade the Ethiopian Christian highlands, the Galla began to move north- 
ward fanwise. This reconstruction offers no contradiction to Galla relations with 
their neighbors whose history is known at least in fragmentary periods.** 

The Galla tribes entered Ethiopia again in 1537 according to Tellez.** They 
were mentioned by Ludolf, and some hundred years later, Bruce saw them and 
left a vivid description of these tribes that were pressing sorely along Ethiopia’s 
southern frontiers.** Lobo saw the Azebo Galla who settled in the central plateau 

10 Philipp Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrikas. Die Materielle Kultur der Danakil, 
Galla und Somal (Berlin, 1893); idem, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrikas. Die Geistige Kultur der 
Danakil, Galla und Somal (Berlin, 1896). 

11 Enrico Cerulli, Documenti arabi per la storia d’Etiopia (Rome, 1931). 

12 Baleazar Tellez, The Travels of the Jesuits in Ethiopia (London, 1710). 

13 Job Ludolphus, A New History of Ethiopia being a Description of the Kingdom of 
a (London, 1682); James Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh, 
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watered by the Ala and Golima rivers.’* Thereafter frequent mention is made of 
them by travellers."® The predatory raids along the frontier were followed by per- 
manent settlements and adoption of settled agriculture. After Harar ceased to 
exist as a Muslim power (1567), the Galla spread over the Arussi and Harar 
region. In western Ethiopia the Sidama tribes were assimilated and their monarchi- 
overrun the Ethiopian Christian kingdoms, but he wrote that a smallpox plague 
changed the course of events. The Galla enrolled in the Negus’s praetorian guard, 
formed military colonies for the King of Kings, took up the Amhara feudal sys- 
tem, quickly acquired the highland knowledge of metals and the plough. Some 
settlements accepted Christianity; many accepted Islam as a check to Amhara 
nationalism. 

The southern Galla remained independent and became more and more sepa- 
rated from their agricultural brothers farther north. During the second half of 
the eighteenth century five monarchies emerged in the upper Gibbe region — 
Guma, Limmu, Gomma, Jimma, and Gera. The Wollo Galla tried to use their 
central position on the Ethiopian Plateau to bring about a decline in the Ethiopian 
kingdom during the troubled reigns of Theodore and John IV. Menelik II, 
towards the close of the last century, broke their power and brought all the Galla, 
including the five monarchies, under his central administration. 

The Galla have generally been loyal to the Ethiopian Empire. It is true that 
the Azebo Galla fought with the Fascists in 1935-36 and that they have proved 
unruly since the restoration in 1941 of Haile Selassie, but, on the whole, Galla are 
rising in the ranks as administrators and clerks, and are adopting the Amharic 
language and Western ideas when afforded the opportunity of formal education. 
In 1941 numerous Galla were unwilling to join the Emperor’s Patriot forces and 
favored a separatist movement, which also had its supporters in Britain. In view 
of such foreign intrigues it is not surprising that there were risings as late as 
1948 and 1953. 

The Galla in Kenya have not been more peaceful. In 1849, Krapf found that 
they were in the habit of waylaying travellers.*® They were later forced northwards 
by fierce Masai warriors and a few years later the Somali pressed them from the 
opposite quarter, restricting them to their present location. Even those who had 
worshipped Mount Kenya adopted other forms of worship under this pressure. 

14 Jerome Lobo, Voyage historique d’ Abyssinie (Paris, 1728). 

15 H. Justell, Recueil de divers voyages faits en Afrique et en  Amerique (Paris, 1674); 
Henry Salt, A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels . . . (London, 1814). 


16 Lewis Krapf, Travels, Researches and Missionary Labours, during an Eighteen Years 
Residence in Eastern Africa (London, 1860). 
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TRIBAL ORGANIZATION 


A study of the tribal organization of the Galla today is a formidable task, 
but several generalizations are justified. First, tribal organization is undergoing 
great modification. Second, the southern Galla are more “primitive” than the 
northern Galla. Third, the Galla of Ethiopia, with the exception of the Borana 
and a few Sidama groups, have been greatly influenced by the adoption of seden- 
tary agriculture and the adoption of Islam or Christianity. 

The tribes are, or qwenn, ofl caganieed by egpqnups ex gada. Gada literally 
means “that which is separated,” and refers to all the members of the specific age 
group. Each group of eight years is a gada, following the Bantu division. Most 
travellers trace the origins of this system to the “circumcision ages” of the Bantu 
tribes.** D’Abbadie said that in 1589 an “African Lycurgus” named Mago Bili 
divided all the Galla into ten castes according to age.'* Cerulli said that the num- 
ber of gada varied from tribe to tribe.*® Azais and Chambard found five cycles of 
eight years each the normal organization in 1925. Werner, in her study of the 
Kenya Galla, further noted that each tribe was divided into two exogamous sec- 
tions called gés, the Irdid and Barietum, each one of them including a number of 
clans or balbal (doors) .™ 

The Galla are organized by two systems. First, they are organized into age 
groups or gada, the basis of their calendar, and every eight years pass from one 
gada to another, successively acquiring greater political capacity until the fifth 
gada, from which the leaders are chosen. Besides the eight-year division there is 
a forty-year division called the akakili. A complete life cycle, or eighty years, con- 
sists therefore of ten gada or two akakili. Each child belongs to the akakili oppo- 
site to that of its father. The first to have correctly described this dual organization, 
to my knowledge, was Cerulli. He wrote: 

Ogni tribi é divisa in gruppi: dieci nelle consuetudini pui antiche. L’appartenenza 


ad un gruppo é ereditaria nel senso che se il he appartenuto ad un gruppo, quelle 
ia, 2,8 Ee append sheamin to ait consuetudini, ad un altro gruppo de- 


17 Antonio Cecchi, Da Zeila alle frontiere del Caffa (Rome 1885-87) ; C. Colli di Felizzano, 
Nei paesi Galla a sud dello Scioa (Rome, 1905); M. Tamisier and M. Combes, Voyage en 
Abyssinie — Dans le pays des Galla de Choa et d’Ifat (Paris, 1838). 
18 Antoine d’Abbadie, Sur les Oromo, grande nation Africaine, désignée souvent sous le 
nom de Galla (Annales, Société Scientifique de Bruxelles, vol. 4, pp. 162-188, 1890 ?). 
19 Enrico Cerulli, The Folk-Literature of the Galla of Southern Abyssinia (Rome, 1922), 
pp. 167-181. 
20 R. Chambard and R. P. Azais, Cings annees de recherches archeologiques en Ethiopie 
. (Paris, 1931), pp. 208-210. 
21 Werner, loc. cit. 
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terminato quello n. 1 ad esempio, ed i figli di quelli del n. 1 torneranno al n. 2. 
Capek quent genre somata mares en cite Sheehan 5 de 


calendario Galla, da un grado all’ altro della capacita polotica. . 


Every boy, very soon after birth — on the fortieth day if he is an Orthodox 
Christian — is circumcised and formally recognized by the tribe at a name-giving 
ceremony called the mogasa. The father invites relatives and friends to assure his 
son witnesses when he will marry, friends in time of trouble and mourners at his 
funeral. Great quantities of poor quality beer called dadi, made from honey, hops 
and dried geshio leaves added to water, are served. Before the circles form for 
frenzied dancing, singing, and hand-clapping the father announces that his child 
is now a mogasa, or named member of the tribe. 

In Kenya, according to Werner, one or two goats are killed for the feast and 
the father provides eight gourds for an eldest son but only two for subsequent 
children. The mogasa is now also a name-giving ceremony for girls but in such 
cases it is not connected with circumcision because clitorectomy is performed when 
girls reach puberty. The elderly village women perform the rite and then hold 
a feast for all the village women. This ceremony probably included some fertility 
rites because it is still customary for girls to marry soon afterwards. Girls begin 
to let their hair grow after they reach the age of puberty. A “coming-out” party 
is held by wealthier parents among the southern Galla. At this nyat the eligible 
young men chase a bullock, throw it down, stab it and devour it, to display their 
hunting prowess and readiness for marriage. 

When a Galla boy reaches the age of eight, he is initiated into the second gada 
at a ceremony called kondola. Werner said that the southern Galla held a godeya 
or special tonsure festival for boys and girls when they reached the age of puberty. 
The northern Galla boys wear the gutu, or tonsure, until kondola, and the girls 
wear the karrie, or their tonsure, until the age of puberty. 

When a Galla youth is twenty-four years old he is initiated into the fourth 
gada at a ceremony called dobbole, after which he may marry. 

All the men of the tribe look forward to the secret initiation into the Juba 
or fifth gada, which is the group from which all the elders are chosen. Those al- 
ready members of this age-group bestow on the initiates supernatural powers of 
discernment, wisdom, rainmaking, and healing. 

None of the travellers in Galla country understood the meaning of the word 
luba. Bruce said it referred to the king of the western Galla; Krapf thought it 
referred to the sorcerers; New said it referred to the elders; Werner thought it 
referred to all the men born within a period of eight years; D’Anville’s map of 


22 Enrico Cerulli, L’Islam nell ’Africa Orientale (Rome, 1941), p. 13. 
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Africa (1749) had a note about the “nation des Gallas sous un chef électif appelé 
Lubo.” Every traveller had gained some knowledge of the /uba, but none had 
clearly understood the whole tribal organization. The /uba referred at once to all 
the men of the fifth age-group who alone were the eligibles for election to political 
or religious office, to all individuals between the ages of forty and forty-eight, 
and to all the elders, rulers, sorcerers, etc. Werner called the initiation ceremony 
into an age-grade a gada, and the installation of new chiefs, jara. 

When a Gallia is forty years old he enters the Juba. The monk Bahray, who 
wrote a history of the Galla in Amharic about 1601, said that four years after 
admission to the /uba the men were circumcised again. Such adult circumcision is 
still practiced by the Borana Galla. Trimingham correctly names the two four-year 
perods of the luba — raba and gula.** Cerulli calls the sacrificial ceremony at the 
end of the first four years, by which the right to take part in the deliberations of 
the tribe is acquired, the butta. The Abba Bokku is elected from among the men 
who pass from the raba to the gula stage, and so Trimingham’s definition of a luba 
as “the members of a gada whose Abba Bokku is in power” is correct though 
con 

The Borana Galla observances of the butta are very interesting. At the age of 
forty-four the initiate goes on a pilgrimage to a secret mountain, tree, or spring, 
sacrifices a bull there, and then takes the oath of office by roaring like 2 lion. This 
symbolic roaring is called the berodu. He is now a degaga, or elder, and will spend 
much time in the markets acting as a judge, enforcing law and order with a whip, 
begging money for the poor, and calling down rain to save the crops. 

The highest office, that of Abba Bokku, is filled by election. Strength, cour- 
age, and eloquence are necessary qualifications. The office is not coveted because 
many restrictions are attached to it. The Abba Bokku is not allowed to go hunt- 
ing, to kill either human beings or animals, to cut trees, cultivate his fields, pick 
fruit, bathe in streams or lakes, or to use strong language. His wife is prohibited 
from milking cows, fetching water, or carrying firewood. Besides, his son is 

during his youth from herding cattle. Among some tribes the Abba 
Bokku is the only merchant for his people, but in all public concerns he consults 
the other members of the /uba. 

Since the absorption of southern Ethiopia into Menelik II’s empire at the turn 
of the century, Galla organization has given way to centralized Amhara institu- 
tions. Many Galla chieftains were invested with Ethiopian titles and as early as 
1905 Weld Blundell remarked that distinct Galla institutions were disappearing.** 


23 Trimingham, op. cit., pp. 189-193. 
24 H. Weld Blundell, Exploration in the Abai Basin, Abyssinia (London, 1906). 
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A new class of landed proprietors, the Abba Dia, arose, but otherwise there was 
little compromise between Amhara and Galla customs. The Borana Galla have 
remained little affected to this day by their nominal incorporation in the Ethiopian 
Empire. The moti, or magistrates of the Abba Bokku, execute the decrees of the 
assembly of elders. The Abba Dula is still the “father of war” who leads in raids, 
scouting parties, and expeditions. Such examples of accommodation are rare, 
though. In the western province of Wollega, the tribal chieftain (gofta), recog- 
nized by the Ethiopian administration, is hereditary. Some of the village headmen 
(bokkicha), so named from the stick which is their symbol of authority, are also 
appointed with due consideration to tribal custom. 

In addition to men of the /uba who possess rain-making powers, there are 
“specialists” in the subject referred to by Krapf as “an order of sorcerers called 
Wato.” These ridiculed, despised, but greatly revered, outcastes, called watta in 
Gallinya and wayto in Amharic, are believed to possess many evil powers. Con- 
sulted privately and paid to intercede for rain, they are given grass wreaths which 
the women and children of the village have woven at the rain-making raya proces- 
sion. Prayers are chanted to the Sky-god as they search for the green grass. 

Again, there are several occupational and outcaste clans similar to the watta. 
The watta are normally potmakers in Galla country. In some regions, Wollega 
province for example, they are replaced by tumtu whose skill as smiths and weavers 
is greatly honored but who are, nevertheless, regarded as socially inferior. Every 
Galla town has its tumtu section because menial tasks such as making axes, knives, 
hoes, ploughs, and baskets are regarded as degrading. Similarly, most large towns 
have a separate dougdu or tanners’ section. The watta, tumtu, and dougdu are 
probably descendants of the earliest Negroid inhabitants of East Africa; they are 
looked upon as racially inferior and socially outcast.”* 

LAW 


A Galla legal assembly is an event of great importance and interest. The Abba 
Bokku and all the luba meet under a sacred tree to listen to the orators who punc- 
tuate their exaggerated claims by cracking a whip. Once the orators are exhausted, 
the Abba Bokku, sitting on a three-legged stool and draped in a white sheet with 
his wooden sceptre or bokku tucked in his leather belt, calls for an adjournment 
to consider the case. The following day a young bull is slaughtered, the Abba 
Bokku plunges his sceptre in the animal’s blood and holds it up for the assembly 
to view. The proposition debated the previous day is declared law. Such sittings of 
a Galla “parliament” are becoming very uncommon. 
ee ee 
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Court cases follow much the same procedure. A young bull is brought to a 
Tuesday meeting under a sacred tree. If the judge decides the case is worthy of 
consideration, the animal is slaughtered and witnesses are called for the trial which 
opens the following day. Witnessing is compulsory. Should the case involve two 
clans, a jury trial is held instead. The defending clan choose ten jurymen and 
the accusers choose eight. The eighteen-man jury is then divided into two groups 
of nine, the sacred number of the Galla. The groups are seated at each side of 
the judge, each chooses its spokesman, and then the case is debated by the two 
juries. Witnesses are called, but women are forbidden to speak, so must bring 
“mouthpieces” to speak for them. When both juries have finished their representa- 
tions, they retire separately. The judge takes action only if both juries agree. By 
this system revenge within the tribe is avoided. 

However, Borelli reports a very curious Kambatta tradition.** Annually the 
chief of this Galla-Sidama tribe placed three stones on top of each other to repre- 
sent the customary law of the tribe. He then kicked the stones over, saying as he 
did so, “There is no more law.” For three days the people were allowed to take 
personal revenge and to disregard all laws passed by the council of elders. Then, 
after three days, the old chief set up the three stones again before the people and 
the rule of law was reéstablished. Private vengeance might no longer be taken. This 
strange tradition illustrates the fact that Galla customary law and decisions of the 
elders are binding and beyond appeal. 

Debtors who contracted loans “in good faith” but are too impoverished to 
repay are sometimes excused. Otherwise, they are held responsible and their rela- 
tives may be called to repay the debt. A Galla proverb says: “The debt of five 
thalers (dollars) is your debt; that of fifty thalers is the debt of you and yours.” 

“Blood money,” although legally forbidden, is still exacted on a murderer and 
his family by some elders in very remote regions. The /uba usually set the amount 
that will clear the murderer, satisfy the victim’s relatives, and assure the com- 
munity of no future repetition of such a crime. When the redemption price is paid 
a feast of reconciliation is held. The victim’s relatives stack their arms as a token 
of peace, and an ox is brought and slaughtered. A member of the victim’s family 
dips the point of his spear in the blood of the ox and hands it to the assassin, 
thereby indicating that blood has been shed to the satisfaction and vindication of 
the family. A riotous banquet follows during which the sacrificial ox is devoured. 
Before the Italian occupation, the Ethiopian authorities set eighty thalers as the 
blood-price to be paid for a life and added twenty thalers tax for the government. 


26 Jules Borelli, Ethiopie meridionale: Journal de mon voyage aux pays Amhara, Oromo et 
Sidama (Paris, 1890). 
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The Galla generally tried to avoid the interference of the central government and 
continued, even during the Italian occupation, to exact the price of from one to 
three zebu cattle (Bos gibosus). 


RELIGION 


Most of the Galla in Ethiopia adhere nominally to Christianity or Islam, 
although the Leka, Borana, and Arussi tribes are still pagan, as are many of 
the Kenyan Galla. The High God of the Galla is W aka, a personal god also iden- 
tified with the sky. W aka is personal in the sense that humans are supposed to be 
able to communicate with him and obtain divine guidance for the tribe. Men and 
women who are inspired by Waka are called kalld, prophets. Traditional prayers 
for victory, good crops, health, and protection from spells and ill-omens are recited 
at special intercessory processions and sacrifices. Some of the pagan Galla, notably 
the Borana, believe that at a certain time of the year Waka leaves them and goes 
to attend to the needs of the Somali, whom he is also believed to have created. 
This religious belief reflects the common Hamitic ancestry of Somali, Dankali, 
and Galla. 

Moreover, there are secondary gods, such as the tutelary genius of every pagan 
household, which must be appeased. Atete, the creatress, the mother of the earth, 
is the goddess of fertility and complementary to the Sky-God. In September, at 
the occasion of the Galla New Year according to their lunar calendar, a male goat 
is offered to her. Oglie is another secondary god who, like Atete, represents the 
generative forces of nature. 

Phallic monuments are scattered throughout southern Ethiopia as relics of the 
earliest form of religion practiced in the Horn of Africa. There may even be some 
relationship between the worship of a dual divinity of fertility, Oglie and Atete, 
and these phallic monuments, although the Galla today seem to ignore the signifi- 
cance of the monuments. Cerulli, in remarking on the widespread nature of the 
cult of the generative power in southern Ethiopia, said of a phallic monument 
near the entrance of the chief mosque at Sheik Hussein, 


. . . nel cortiletto interno della moschea presso la porta in legno che conduce nell’in- 
terno si trova un monolito fallico, che attesta il paganesimo dei Cusciti nul quale il 
culto della generazione é tanto diffuso.*" 
The idea of the duality of the divinity seems very ancient; not only do the Galla 
have dual divinities of fertility but also W aka is sometimes distinguished as “black 
Waka” and “red Waka.” 

27 Cerulli, L’Islam nell’ Africa Orientale, p. 15. 
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The Galla believe in eighty-eight ayana or evil spirits which require sacrifices 
if disaster is to be avoided and protection is to be gained.** The surest way to 
“salvation” is to drink the blood of the sacrificial victims offered to them. These 
pagan sacrifices are still carried out today along the shores of the Rift Valley lakes 
in Ethiopia and among the Borana. The witch doctors, called kallichia, have power 
over some of these ayana. Sometimes the kallichia will kill the animal or fell the 
tree which is the medium (arith) through which the spirit is believed to operate. 
Spirits that inhabit mountains and springs are called gollo. The most dreaded is 
the zar, a water spirit, which is warded off in a ceremony called wadaja, a word 
which also means community prayer.*® Gofa is chewed during this wadaja cere- 
mony, as it is at all Muslim festivals. In small doses, it keeps the worshippers 
awake, but in larger doses it produces a sort of stupor or intoxication.*° 

From the Sidama people the Galla acquired the idea of sacred groves. Through- 
out Galla country trees appear adorned with white ribbons of cloth to this very 
day. Bruce said the Wanza tree was sacred; Krapf said the wild fig tree was sacred; 
Alice Werner said the baobab was honored each month by having milk poured 
on its roots and ribbons tied to its branches. She further reported that a black 
sheep was sacrificed annually at the foot of a sacred tree. The existence of such 
a tree cult is, I believe, the reason why in many Galla villages it is taboo to cut 
down a tree after sunset. 

Certain Galla tribes still consider the lion sacred and will not kill it. Others 
regard the snake as sacred, especially the large python called giavé, believed to be 
the father of the human race. This is possibly a carry-over from Hamitic folk-lore, 
for among the pagan Agao, who inhabit the Ethiopian Plateau, the snake is re- 
garded as sacred. In both Egyptian and Ethiopian legendary history the Dynasty 
of the Serpent is said to have ruled 400 years. If a snake enters a Galla hut it is 
fed some milk; in this way its spirit is appeased, and what is more important, it 
will probably leave satisfied. 

Cerulli found traces of this serpent cult among the Muslim Galla. Of the great 
pilgrimage center of Sheik Hussein he wrote: 

. Altre cerimonie del Scec Hussen sono direttamente riferibili al paganesimo 
del Sidama e dei Galla. Cosi i pellegrini visitano ‘la Grotta dei serpenti’. Questa 4 una 


oe heen Ste ae Demeeneee Sa (Bruxelles, 1937, vol. 2, no. 2, May 
1937, p. 3). Hennebicq maintains there ase eal festy-Seur ayene. Ix is carious he should ny 
there are exactly one-half the number the Galla say inhabit their streams, lakes, trees, hills, and 
animals. 

29 M. Leiris, L’ Afrique Fantéme (Paris, 1934), pp. 367-395. 

30 Gofa, called chat in Amharic, is the plant scientifically known as Celastrus edulis, grown 
especially in the Harar region of Ethiopia. The chewing of chat is forbidden to Ethiopian Ortho- 
dox Christians. Cf. R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa (London, 1864), pp. 53-55. 








; poi 
goa El face vide rea lamin! del elo del serpent cdi ol 
paganesimo dei Cusciti. . 


So it seems true to say that Galla paganism is based on animism, the incarnation 
of numerous divinities in animals, reptiles, and trees. 

Greatly feared is the power of the “evil eye,” said to be possessed by certain 
men and women who change themselves into were-wolves. The hyena is widely 
believed to possess evil powers too. In isolated villages divination from animal 
entrails is practiced. Dreams, premonitions, visions, charms, and amulets have 
great popularity. Nine is considered a sacred number. Spitting is used in all 
solemn oaths. Among some tribes, notably the Borana, eggs, chickens, fish, hares, 
and animal heads are never eaten; even Galla Christians prefer to leave chickens 
for the aged. Green grass, long symbolic of good fortune among Hamitic peoples, 
is given to elders of the tribe when wishing them peace and prosperity; the tradi- 
tional formula used is, “May you flourish as grass.” Milk is used as a blessing 
signifying fruitfulness. 

It is difficult to attempt a theological statement of Galla paganism. They have 
some concept of a soul and an after-life. After death the shadows of men become 
spirits, ekara, and go to an underground world. While believing in the transmigra- 
tion of a soul from body to body, the Galla do not conceive any rational order in 
the universe. Any concept of a final judgment, or of rewards and punishments 
in the after-life, is therefore lacking. Eternal life exists in the sense of a linking 
together of lives being continually transformed into other incarnations. Among 
the Borana, a domestic animal which makes a nuisance of itself about the hut is 
not chased for it is believed it is possibly the reincarnation of some deceased rela- 
tive. Snakes are regarded in the same way, and when they become so numerous 
in a district as to become dangerous, the men of the village chase them with long 
sticks, being careful not to injure them. 

The missionary religions, Christianity and Islam, have both met with some 
success among the Galla. Both have made fanatical followers but have failed to 
profoundly change the lives of their converts. The only evidence of Islam in many 
places is a veneration for the shrine of Sheik Hussein; similarly, the baptismal 
neck-cord called the matab is often the only evidence of Christianity. Both have 
failed to make honesty and chastity high virtues. The coming of Roman Catholic, 
Swedish Lutheran, and American Presbyterian missions has resulted in a slow 


31 Cerulli, loc. cit. 
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diffusion of “outside” ideas among the Galla. While being accused of being mere 
tools for the propagation of Amhara nationalism, and while complaining of 
“persecution” and “obstructionist tactics” on the part of the Ethiopian adminis- 
tration, the foreign missions are reaping a harvest of converts for themselves.* 


MEDICINE 


The Galla distinguish between a medicine-man, abba koricha, and a witch- 
doctor, kallichia. The abba koricha, although anything but a real doctor, attempts 
to effect cures by conventional means, whereas the kallichia operates purely on the 
basis of sorcery, magic, incantations, divinations, enchantments, necromancy, and 
cabalism. The abba koricha is not an elected official but acquires his medical 
knowledge from his father and jealously guards the secrets so preserved from 
generation to generation. The kallichia’s profession is also based on family secrets 
handed down from father to son.** 

Although the Galla believe that the sick are more easily cured during the full 
moon, not all practices are based on superstition. It is realized that malaria is spread 
by mosquitoes and therefore there are annual anti-mosquito campaigns in the most 
primitive communities. The Galla are familiar with the symptoms of most con- 
tagious diseases and will isolate patients so as to prevent the outbreak of an epi- 
demic. They also readily distinguish the various types of pox and perform a very 
crude type of inoculation with a small knife, using an infected person as a source 
of vaccine.** 

The abba koricha uses herbs and roots in his practice and sends more obstinate 
cases to mineral hot springs. Some even prescribe a steaming of cinnabar, a 
medieval mercury and sulphur cure taught the people of Ethiopia by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century. Besides roots, leaves, and barks brewed into teas, 
the milky juice of the euphorbia tree (anan adami) is taken internally against 
roundworms, tapeworms, and pinworms. Euphorbia milk is taken by adults only, 
and then is usually swallowed with a boiled egg and salt. Soon the patient falls 
into a stupor which is the sign for the abba koricha to give him some black teff 
(a type of millet) porridge to counteract the terrible effects of the medicine. Later 
the patient will vomit blood and will begin to urinate drop by drop, each drop 

32 Cardinal Guglielmo Massaia, Nel Paese dei Galla (Ragusa, 1934). Of numerous mis- 
sionary accounts this is the best; it gives a clear picture of Galla life and politics as well as the 
story of thirty-five years of Catholic missionary work. 

33 Merab, Médecins et médecine en Ethiopie (Paris, 1912). Although this book does not 
deal with the Galla alone, it does give interesting facts about practices among them. 

34 This inoculation is the early form of variolation, widely used in the Moslem world, intro- 
duced by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1690-1762) into England from Turkey in the eighteenth 
century. 
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containing some blood. Those who survive this harsh treatment are undoubtedly 
cured until the next feast of raw meat.*® 

Another favorite medicine is a decoction brewed from the leaves of the soap- 
berry tree; this andode is used to produce abortions. For ailments of the respiratory 
system the abba koricha either brands the patient on the chest with a red-hot iron, 
or else uses a cowhorn with a burning wax taper inside as a ventose or cupping 
glass to draw out infection. For all throat infections the uvula is removed; infection 
often follows this crude operation. For most digestive ailments the Galla use kosso, 
used by the Amhara to kill tapeworms. For dysentery red and black millet paste 
mixed with butter is the usual remedy. 

The abba koricha is also the dentist. To ¢xtract teeth he uses a pointed instru- 
ment resembling an awl in trying to pry out the teeth. Usually he only succeeds 
in breaking off the crown, leaving the root imbedded in the lacerated gums. 

The bone-setter (oghéssa) enjoys high social prestige and is often the chief 
enemy of foreign medical missionaries. He feels that he knows his trade and has 

nothing to learn, whereas the abba koricha finds it useful to adopt a few patent 
medicines in his profession. The oghéssa knows how to make splints and does 
something in the way of treating simple fractures; but in compound fractures he 
merely rubs the affected parts with earth, cobwebs, and spiders’ webs, which are 
believed to have the effect of binding or knitting the fractures. 

Then there are common remedies followed by everyone without the advice of 
any “specialist.” Wounds are usually treated with copper sulphate (karsomai) 
which at least has the virtue of helping to cicatrize the wound. Strong black coffee 
is taken for headaches, cold water to stop nosebleeds. Open wounds are seared 
with red hot irons to stop profuse bleeding. 

If “home remedies” and the advice of the abba koricha or the orghéssa bring 
no satisfaction, recourse is had to the kallichia. He effects his cures by incantations 
and strange ritual, by casting out evil spirits, by breaking spells that are supposed 
to be causing illness, by appeasing the spirits, or merely by divine healing. Some 
kallichia are said to possess healing powers in certain parts of their bodies; others 
are believed to know magical formulae capable of effecting immediate cures. 

Veterinary science is not very developed. The guba or brand is used to drive 

35 Peter Bally, Kenyan botanist, distinguishes two chief varieties of tree-euphorbias in 
Ethiopia, Euphorbia abyssinica and Euphorbia robecchii. The former, he says, has for centuries 
been used as on energetic rubsfacient but is mow restricted to veterinary practice. But he is aware 
that the Kikuyu use it as a roborant and fattening cure for old men. The latter he describes as 
“particularly acrid and obnoxious.” It is the latter variety that is found in southern Ethiopia, the 
E. abyssinica being common in central and northern Ethiopia (P. R. O. Bally, Tree-Euphorbias 
eg Journal, East African Natural History Society, vol. 22, no. 3, pp. 105-107, 
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away evil spirits which cause diseases but not, as some writers supposed, to identify 
the cattle. The Galla consider it ridiculous to brand a sheep or a goat against 
disease. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


Marriage being entered into for the rearing of children and not for sentimental 
or romantic reasons, it is not surprising that the illegitimate child is teased and 
taunted. Choice in marriage is limited and exogamy strictly enforced. The Galla 
are divided into two groups or akakali, the hobo and the chora groups, which must 
find their mates in the opposite group. Tribal customs forbid close-kinship rela- 
tionship, although the impediments are not so numerous as those imposed by the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church, which has confused blood relationship with legal 
relationship. Finally, the tumtu, dougdou, and watta are not normally allowed to 
marry outside their groups, though mission converts disregard these traditional 
barriers. 

Similarly, hobo and chora groupings, kinship, and social standing limit the 
relations of the sexes before marriage. Prenuptial intercourse was not only per- 
mitted, but expected, within the limits mentioned. Prenuptial relations are not 
supposed to lead to marriage; after marriage the former freedom is not allowed. 
Indeed, Galla husbands are reputed to be very affectionate and faithful. 

When a youth is about twenty-four years old his parents, if they have the 
required bride-wealth, will choose a suitable bride, always taking care to observe 
the traditional limitations as to choice. The marriage is arranged between the 
parents, with the bridegroom’s consent. Until recently firstborn daughters were 
left to die of exposure, resulting in a comparative scarcity of women and necessi- 
tating early betrothals. A custom which is now disappearing is the killing of a 
man ot lion by a prospective groom so that he can present the victim’s genitals 
to his betrothed. 

Marriage being by purchase, the normal price was set at six cows, but this has 
now been reduced to two cows. One seems to be the very minimum bride-price any 
parents will consider. Because some young men cannot afford the bride-price, they 
sometimes arrange with their friends and the bride for an elopement. 

Traditionally, there is no limit to the number of wives married, but monogamy 
is preferred for economic reasons and because it lends itself best to the basic func- 
tion of the family. Although the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, while not counte- 
nancing divorce, tolerates non-sacramental marriage and easy separation, the mis- 
sions insist on monogamous marriage. A few Galla chiefs have several wives, par- 
ticularly Muslim Galla who are allowed four wives by the Koran; they set up 
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separate households in such cases and rotate their attention among the various 
wives. This at best is multiple monogamy. 

The traditional wedding ceremony presided over by the /uba is called rako and 
is required to bring the seal of legitimacy on any children of the union. On the 
wedding morning the bride’s friends and relatives come to her to plait her hair, 
dress her in a new outfit, and instruct her in her duties. The bridegroom’s parents 
bring the marriage cattle and then the groom comes, with his friends, to his 
mother-in-law’s hut to claim his bride. It is taboo for him to mention his mother- 
in-law’s name. 

Bride and groom go to the groom’s hut for the rako ceremony. A calf is slaugh- 
tered in front of the hut, both step over the blood, sit down side by side inside the 
doorway, and partake of a bowl of milk. Milk is used for blessing but drinking 
together signifies the welding of two lives. The wedding feast follows with 
speeches, sung responses, dancing, and drumming. Finally, the newlyweds retire 
to the new hut built for them and remain secluded for seven days. During this 
“honeymoon” the bride’s mother and sisters bring food and drink to the hut. 

The rako ceremony imposes perpetual vows. Sterility or adultery of the wife 
provides the husband with grounds for dissolution of the marriage, but even in 
such cases the cattle are equally shared. Children remain with the father. 

Since the bride is obtained by purchase, both the levirate and sororate are 
practiced. To avoid a young widow’s returning with cattle and goods to her parents, 
she is required to marry her deceased husband’s brother or cousin. Similarly, if 
a man suffers the loss of his bride shortly after marriage he may claim one of her 
sisters in her stead. 

Childbirth is an occasion for a women’s celebration. They offer salt as gifts to 
the new mother and share with her a meal of cereal. Men congratulate the father 
when they meet him but otherwise give him no special consideration. The village 
midwife attends the mother for five days, feeding her milk and moka, a porridge 
of wheat, butter, and eggs, and finally supervising the purification rites in a tepid 
bath. After the purification the midwife is paid and she returns to her own hut. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


As soon as death occurs the tribe gathers with great wailing to comfort the 
bereaved family. Close relatives dig a deep grave where the white-shrouded corpse 
will lie, face upwards with hands stretched at the side, undisturbed by hyenas. 
Friends and relatives address the deceased in tones of reproach and sorrow as they 
carry him to his grave. 
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A wealthy man may be buried with some of his wealth. Most graves are cov- 
ered with stones and often a tree. Krapf was told that if an aloe tree is planted 
over a grave and it blooms, it is a certain token that the departed has entered the 
garden of Waka. 

Werner said of the Kenya Galla that cattle were killed for the funeral feast. 
Mourning continued for four months, during which time the immediate relatives 
did no work. One year after the death a hut was erected near the grave and the 
family held a feast in it. Two bullocks and twenty goats were killed for such a 
feast. Werner also noted that a man’s wooden stool and his staff were inherited by 
his eldest son, or were placed on his grave if he died without issue. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


If not forced to remarry according to the levirate, a widow continues to live in 
her own hut. Orphans live with relatives or neighbors. They are never left to starve 
or beg, even if left without close relatives. In the same way, the old and infirm 
are cared for. 

The grandfather is head of the household until the day of his death, so the 
family tie is maintained over the years. The only real social services that are 
entirely lacking are hospitals and asylums. The witch-doctors ply a good trade; 
nevertheless foreign influence is penetrating the entire region. With the comforts 


and greater demands of modern civilization the Galla is losing much of his simple 
good-naturedness and hospitality. 


Apvois Asasa, Ertopia 





CULTURAL TRANSMISSION AND CULTURAL CHANGE?’ 
EDWARD M. BRUNER 


TUDENTS OF ACCULTURATION agree that in every contact situation 

some aspects of the native culture change more than others, but they do not 
agree on why this is so, nor on how to characterize that which has changed and that 
which has not in categories that have cross-cultural validity. Nor do they under- 
stand why a change in one area of culture sometimes precipitates radical change or 
disorganization throughout the entire culture pattern while other times a very 
modest or even negligible readjustment occurs. 

Two recent surveys of the literature on acculturation” call for additional re- 
search on the problem of different rates of change in various aspects of culture. 
This paper explores a tentative general proposition, one not mentioned in the 
above surveys, which aids in the ordering of data gathered among the Mandan- 
Hidatsa Indians of North Dakota on differential culture change. 


DIFFERENTIAL CHANGE 


A rather striking pattern of differential change emerges from a comparison of 
the contemporary culture, as I observed it in 1951, 1952-53, among the unaccul- 
turated segment® of the Mandan-Hidatsa population, with the aboriginal culture, 
described in the published ethnologies of Wilson, Lowie, Bowers, and others,* 
which refer to the time period of approximately 1850-1860. This division into con- 
temporary and aboriginal periods is convenieat and provides a time span of about 
one century. 

Within the social organization the Crow type kinship system is still largely 
intact® but the entire age-grade society system, which was such a colorful feature 
of aboriginal life, has completely disappeared. The extended family has given 


1 This paper was presented at the 54th meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion held in Boston, November, 1955. I am indebted to Dorothy Eggan, Robert Merrill, and Lisa 
Peattie for helpful suggestions. 

2 Keesing, 1953, pp. 82-84; The Social Science Research Council Summer Seminar on 
Acculturation, 1953, 1954, pp. 990-991. 

3 As defined in Bruner, ms., seventy percent of the total population of one village were 
found to be unacculturated. 

4 Wilson, 1914, 1917; Lowie, 1917; Bowers, 1950, ms.; Matthews, 1877; Will and Spinden, 
1906. 

5 Bruner, 1955. 
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way to the nuclear family, residence is no longer matrilocal, and the clans have 
diminished in importance. 

Far-reaching economic changes have occurred, but there has not been change in 
the basic roles of male and female. The aboriginal Mandan-Hidatsa had a dual 
economy adjusted to the fertile river bottom lands. The women attended to house- 
hold tasks, and engaged in maize, bean, and squash horticulture in small garden 
plots, while the men fought hostile nomads and hunted bison, antelope, deer, and 
small game. Fishing, gathering, and a wide network of trading relationships were 
important supplements to the economy. In the contemporary period major changes 
were precipitated by the dependency relationship to the government and by neces- 
sary adjustments to the American economy. Nevertheless, sexual role conceptions 
have persisted. Women see themselves as housekeepers, mothers, and gardeners, 
while Indian men derive most satisfaction from the roles of soldier, cowboy, ath- 
lete, and hunter. A relatively large non-cash income is derived from the woman’s 
labor in small garden plots and in the gathering of wild fruits and berries, and 
from the man’s ability as a hunter of deer and pheasant. Unacculturated Indian 
men have never taken to large-scale farming for the market nor have any but a 
few become economically successful cattlemen. 

The aboriginal Mandan-Hidatsa had a very complex and highly developed 
ceremonial system, which no longer exists. Sacred public ceremonies are not per- 
formed in contemporary society, and everyone has been converted to the Congre- 
gational or Catholic Church. Christianity may not be deeply felt nor fully under- 
stood by the Indian people, but it has replaced the native religion. However, par- 
ticular aspects of the religious system have persisted. Shamans continue to cure the 
sick with the aid of their medicine bundles, and there is a widely accepted belief 
in ghosts who are thought to be returning spirits of the dead. 

The value system, as I have inferred it from my observations among the Man- 
dan-Hidatsa and from the published ethnologies, shows a remarkable persistence. 
A good man was, and is, one who respects the old people, is brave and demonstrates 
fortitude, conforms to the obligations of the kinship system, is devoted to village 
codperation and unity, is generous, gives away property in public, gets along 
well with others, and avoids overt expressions of aggression in interpersonal 

Thus kinship, values, and traditional role conceptions have persisted virtually 
intact, despite vast change in the larger units of social organization, in the economy, 
and in most of the religious-ceremonial system. With the possible exception of 
values, there has been change and persistence within each aspect of culture. 





CULTURAL TRANSMISSION 


PREVIOUS HYPOTHESES 


Our problem becomes: What general propositions enable us to understand 
these results? The literature on acculturation contains a number of hypotheses 
which have been offered as explanations why some aspects of culture change more 
than others. A few will be mentioned here; all go beyond such notions as that of 
culture lag or survivals, which only identify the phenomenon but which do not 
explain it. 

One is the principle of integration. Kroeber® feels this principle is most crucial 
and suggests that a practice will persist if it has become integrated into “. . . an 
organized system of ideas and sentiments . . . [if] it is interwoven with other 
items of culture into a larger pattern.” This principle does not appear to apply to 
my data. The age-grade society system, for example, did not persist, yet it formed 
a large organized pattern.” It was the most highly developed graded society system 
on the Plains and was, in aboriginal times, interwoven with the warfare and 
hunting complex, the kinship system, and the social, educational, and religious 
structures. 

A second principle is that of function. If a complex is functional, ite., if its 
consequences are adaptive or adjustive for a given system, supposedly it will not 
change.* There is a methodological difficulty in relating functionalism to culture 
change, a kind of circularity: one is tempted to identify that which is functional 
by the fact of its persistence. Nevertheless, I submit that the aboriginal ceremonial 
complex was functional, that its functions outweighed its dysfunctions, yet it did 
not persist. Nor do I see in contemporary Mandan-Hidatsa society any alter- 
nate forms which have replaced the vital functions performed by aboriginal 
ceremonialism. 

Other principles to explain differential culture change have appeared in the 
literature® such as: the principle of utility, that a people will retain the old or 
accept the new depending upon which has greater usefulness; the principle of con- 
creteness, the more concrete a complex the less its resistance to change; the principle 
of consensus, the more a pattern requires common consent within a culture the 
greater its tendency to persist. I am not suggesting, of course, that the principles 
mentioned here have not had validity and explanatory value in other acculturation 
situations, nor even that they have no relevance in this case. I do say that other 





1949, pp. 32-34, 
the discussion in the references cited in footnote 2; also Keesing, 1949. 
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general propositions do not explain as much of the Mandan-Hidatsa data as an 
alternate hypothesis which I should now like to suggest. 


THE EARLY LEARNING HYPOTHESIS 


That which was traditionally learned and internalized in infancy and early 
childhood tends to be most resistant to change in contact situations.’® This suggests 
that we view a culture from the perspective of cultural transmission, the process 
by which the content of culture is learned by and communicated to members of the 
society. It says that if we knew the point in the life career of an individual at which 
every aspect of culture was transmitted, we would find that what changes most 
readily was learned late in life and what was most resistant to change was learned 
early. 

A re-examination of the Mandan-Hidatsa data from the perspective of cultural 
transmission and the early learning hypothesis reveals the following: that which 
persists, i.e., kinship, role conceptions and values, was learned early, and the pri- 
mary agents of cultural transmission were members of ego’s lineage. The age-grade 
society system and the religious complex, which no longer exist, were learned late, 
from agents of transmission who were not members of ego’s lineage and who were 
all respect-relatives. 

A widely extended kinship system was the basis of aboriginal Mandan-Hidatsa 
social structure; every interpersonal relationship was determined by kinship. Thus 
it was absolutely essential that the growing child learn kin terms and behavior early 
in life, so that he could relate properly to others. The kinship system was learned 
by a young boy mainly from his mother, older brother, maternal grandfather, and 
mother’s brother who was classified as an older brother; and by a young girl mainly 
from her mother, older sister, and maternal grandmother. These are all members 
of the same lineage. The father took little part in routine economic and social 
training. 

The Crow type kinship system is still learned early in contemporary Mandan- 
Hidatsa society. We studied kinship among children between the ages of six to 
ten, and found that unacculturated children knew how to behave toward their 
relatives in terms of the Crow pattern, although no child had any conception of 
the kinship system as a system. Some children did not know the correct behavior 
toward relatives with whom they interacted infrequently, as in the case of those 


10 In a suggestive paper, Hart, 1955, p. 143, presents a contradictory hypothesis. Also note 
Burrows, 1947, p. 9. Independently, and after this paper was completed, Spiro (1955, pp. 1249- 
1250) came to a similar conclusion based upon a survey of the literature on American ethnic 


groups. 
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who lived in another village, but no child behaved incorrectly toward a close rela- 
tive with whom he had frequent contact. 

Religious knowledge was learned late in life in aboriginal Mandan-Hidatsa 
society and is in sharp contrast with, for example, the practice among Catholics, 
where children begin religious training at a relatively early age. With few excep- 
tions a man under the age of thirty did not, and was not, expected to know the 
traditions, origin myths, or religious rituals of the tribe. In Mandan-Hidatsa 
thought a man younger than thirty was not mature: he was thought to be reckless 
and irresponsible. Religious knowledge and lore were slowly revealed to a man 
after the age of thirty, and this process of religious learning continued throughout 
his entire life career. 

The agents of religious transmission were primarily members of the father’s 
lineage and clan, all of whom were respect-relatives. Religious knowledge was not 
freely given: it had to be purchased from selected ceremonial fathers. A man spent 
a considerable portion of his productive time in the acquisition of goods which he 
gave to ceremonial fathers in return for religious knowledge. An old man who 
had purchased many ceremonies had attained the cultural objective: he was suc- 
cessful and was respected by all. He subsisted in part on gifts and on the goods 
he received from the sale of religious knowledge to younger men. 

Some evidence has been given that kinship persists and was learned early, and 
that religion did not persist and was learned late. Additional evidence to support 
the hypothesis could be offered from other segments of the culture. It is in the 
context of kinship and at the same point in the life career that role conceptions and 
the value system are internalized. The age-grade society system was not even en- 
tered by an individual until the age of seven to eight, and serious society activity 
did not begin for a boy until the age of fifteen to seventeen, with the first fasting 
experience. The graded structure of the societies was such that only an older person, 
who had passed through the entire system, had full knowledge and understanding 
of this aspect of aboriginal culture. Parts of religion that do persist, such as fear 
of ghosts, were learned early in that returning spirits of the dead were and are 
used in Mandan-Hidatsa society to frighten and discipline young children, and 
are comparable in function to our bogeyman and the Hopi Soyoko Kachinas. 

That religion is learned after the age of thirty in Mandan-Hidatsa society 
should not be regarded as unique in cultural transmission. All cultures vary not 
only according to their culture patterns, but also according to the age-grading of 
the educational process, the age at which each aspect of culture is internalized." 
The variation in this important dimension of culture is well-known in traditional 


11 Herskovits, 1955, pp. 326-329. 
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anthropology, and is amply documented in the life cycle sections of many ethno- 
logical reports. For example, in Trukese society such key activities as weaving, 
canoe building, complex religious techniques, and genealogical knowledge are not 
acquired until about the age of forty.’ It is frequently stated that in primitive 
society the social world of the child coincides with adult reality but the reverse may 
prove to be the case — that there will always be a discrepancy between childhood 
and adult learning. This may be universal, since the situation of the child is uni- 
versally, by the biological nature of the case, different from the adult, and because 
this situational difference is intensified, universally, by cultural definition. 


DISCUSSION 


A final question concerns the applicability of the early learning hypothesis to 
cases of culture contact other than the Mandan-Hidatsa. If it is applicable it will 
have relevance to those applied programs in many parts of the world where the 
question is asked: What are the hard and soft parts of culture; what is most and 
what is least resistant to change? 

As a working assumption, I submit that the early learning hypothesis is uni- 
versal,® as it identifies one variable that may aid in the understanding of differen- 
tial culture change everywhere, although its explanatory value and importance will 
vary considerably in different situations. Any principle must always be considered 
in conjunction with alternate hypotheses as no one principle will ever be sufficient 
to explain the totality of differential change in any given case. Even within the 
framework suggested here, resistance to change may be a function of other factors 
in addition to relative age of learning, such as the degree of affect and ego involve- 
ment in the learning situation.** The early learning hypothesis will work out dif- 
ferently in different cases as the acculturation process itself is selective. Cases vary 
according to the availability of alternatives, the extent and direction of pressures 
for change, and the general circumstances in which the people find themselves. The 
early learning hypothesis simply orders the cultural content’® in terms of potential 
resistance to change; the actual sequence of change is dependent upon a multi- 
plicity of factors in the contact situation. Change in any segment of culture, 

12 Gladwin and Sarason, 1953, pp. 141-145. 

13 It may be noted that the hypothesis is consistent with learning theory and psychoanalysis 
(Child, 1954, pp. 678-679) . 

14 Dorothy Eggan, who has kindly made her unpublished work on the Hopi available to 
me, is currently working on this problem. Also note Du Bois, 1955. 

15 The ordering of Mandan-Hidatsa cultural content into traditional categories of social 
organization, economy, religion, and values was done for convenience and because I could offer 
no substitute. It does not appear to be the most appropriate way of categorizing culture from the 
point of view of learning. Cf. Kluckhohn, 1953. 
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whether learned early or late, will not occur unless there is a reason for it to 
16 . 


Partial support for the universality of the early learning hypothesis is provided 
by two frequently stated anthropological findings as to which aspects of culture 
tend to persist longest in contact situations. One group of students has found that 
core culture, implicit values, cultural orientations, and personality are most resist- 
ant to change.’” Another group of students interested in social structure suggests 
that family and kinship institutions tend to persist.’® 

These findings are not unrelated. Values and personality on the one hand and 
family and kinship on the other may well be aspects of life that are generally 
learned in infancy and early childhood and thus tend to be most resistant to 
change. Indeed, personality and kinship are usually separated by us as being in 
different categories, but from the point of view of the individual who internalizes 
them, both come across early in the socialization process and in the same bundle. 
Psychoanalysts tell us that the first self-other differentiation is basically, in our 
lingo, a kinship one, when the child differentiates self from mother and later 
mother from other objects.’*® This is how a kinship system is built into and in- 
ternalized by an individual and how it, in turn, provides the context for the further 
development of personality. 

But these are speculations and very general. The early learning hypothesis 
itself is, I trust, quite clear and specific. That which is learned and internalized in 
infancy and early childhood is most resistant to change in contact situations. The 
hypothesis directs our attention to the age in the individual life career at which 
each aspect of culture is transmitted as well as to the full context of the learning 
situation and the position of the agents of socialization in the larger social system. 
Its relevance to instances of culture contact other than the Mandan-Hidatsa will, 
I hope, become a problem for future research. 
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THE “NILO-HAMITIC” LANGUAGES 
G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


N HIS REVIEW in the American Anthropologist’ of two sections of the 

“Ethnographic Survey of Africa” by Mrs Gulliver and myself,? Mr Lloyd 
A. Fallers remarks that “neither of the authors appears to be aware of Greenberg’s 
refutation of the notion that the languages of these peoples contain certain major 
‘Hamitic’ elements,” and suggests that the term Nilo-Hamitic should be dropped. 
Greenberg’s “refutation” of this “notion” is by no means generally accepted in 
England; and since I have been accused of serious professional ignorance, I feel 
that I should make a brief statement of the evidence on which I and others base 
our belief that the Nilo-Hamitic languages do contain “certain major Hamitic 
elements.” I was of course aware of Dr Greenberg’s attempt to refute the Hamitic 
theory; but in a survey of facts, where language was treated very briefly, it was felt 
undesirable to refer to such very controversial matters as Dr Greenberg’s “Studies 
in African Linguistic Classification.” * 

First, however, I should like to define my use of the terms Nilotic and 
Hamitic, and to make some comments on some of Dr Greenberg’s arguments. 
I use the term Hamitic to cover the following groups in Ethiopia and Somaliland; 
more specifically these may be called Eastern Hamites, but as I am not here con- 
cerned with the Northern Hamites (Berber, etc.) I shall use the general term 
Hannric: 


Zone I. Northern: Beya (“Bedauye”); Beni Amer, Hadendoa, Amarar, 
Bisharin. 

Zone II. Central: Acaw: Bilin, Khamir, Khamta, Quara, Qemant, Kayla, 
Awiya. (Qemant is sometimes referred to as “Dembea,” and Awiya 
as “Agaumider.”) 

Zone III. Eastern: (1) Gata; (2) Somaut; (3) Arar, Saxo. 

Zone IV. Southwestern: Smama: (1) Sidamo, Hadya, Kambatta, Tambaro, 


1 Vol. 56, pp. 1119-1121; p. 1120. 

2 Pamela Gulliver and P. H. Gulliver, The Central Nilo-Hamites and G. W. B. Hunting- 
ford, The Southern Nilo-Hamites (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa, East Central Africa,” nos. 
VII and VIII, London: International African Institute, 1953). 

3 Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 6, pp. 47-63, 143-160, 1950. Page references 
are to these articles and that cited in footnote 10. 
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Alaba, Darasa; (2) Walamo, Gofa, Kullo, Zala, Kuera; (3) Cara, 
Basketo, Zaysse; (4) Kafa; (5) Janjero. In northern Tanganyika 
Territory the languages of Iragw, Gorowa (“Fiome”), ALAWA 
(Wasi), and Burunai* have certain unmistakable Hamitic charac- 
teristics, but their exact position and relationships are uncertain. 


I apply the term Nito-Hamrtic to the following: 


I. Nortuern: Bari group: Bari, Kuku, Kakwa, Pojulu, Nyaybara, Mondari, 
Nyepu; Lotuko group:® Lotuko, Lopit, northern Layo; Lokoya group: 
Lokoya, Luluba. 

II. Centrat: Teso group: Teso, Karamojon, Jiye, Dodos, Toposa, Turkana; 
others: Labwor, “Nyakwai,” “Nyangeya.”® 


IIL SourHern: Nandi group: (1) Suk: language with dialects; (2) Tatog: lan- 
guage with dialects, represented by Barabaig; (3) Nandi: language with 
dialects. Maasai: language. 

There has been much argument over the term “Hamitic,” one objection being 
that it is also used as a racial term (whether or not “viewed primarily as Cau- 
casoid”) .” Such an objection, if generally upheld, would sweep away most terms. 
But so long as the word is defined — as I have just done — it seems to me that it 


does not matter what we use, provided the term chosen is sufficiently relevant and 
unambi P 

In the course of his arguments against Hamitic, Dr Greenberg denies that the 
non-Semitic languages of the Hamito-Semitic family form a linguistic unity as 
against Semitic (p. 57), and his proposed substitute Afroasiatic is both too vague 
and too all-embracing. But to any one at all familiar with these languages, it is 





4 On p. 55 Dr Greenberg refers to Mbugu and Mbulugwe as Cushitic; by Mbugu I pre- 
sume that the Mbugwe are meant, though these are Bantu speaking. (The actual Mbugu are in 
the Eastern Province.) Nor are there any “Mbulugwe” (called Mbulunge on his map opp. p. 60), 
though here he probably means the Burungi. 

5 It is curious that Dr Greenberg adheres to the incorrect and old-fashioned spelling Latuka; 
they call themselves indeed Oruxo, but Lotuko is a more recognizable form. 

6 These are the Nyangiya who form Dr Greenberg’s 12th family; culturally they are Nilo- 
Hamitic in the main, though their linguistic position is uncertain. 

7 Greenberg, op. cit., p. 55. 

8 It is because “Kushitic” is not sufficiently relevant and unambiguous that I personally 
prefer Hamitic, and in fact a good argument can be made out for its superiority over Kushitic 
but this is not the place to discuss it. Incidentally the word Sidamd is not “the Galla word for 
heathen” (Greenberg, p. 55 n.) but the Galla for Christian. This term is current in Ethiopic 
literature for the southwestern Hamites of East Africa (see Some Records of Ethiopia, 1593-1646, 
by C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. Huntingford, Hakluyt Soc., 1954, p. li seq.) 
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plain that the languages of the four Hamitic zones which I have enumerated, while 
presenting marked internal differences, yet possess a sufficiently strong over-all 
resemblance due to relationship which contrasts strongly with the Semitic lan- 
guages of the Ethiopic group (Ge'ez, Tigre, Tigrifia, Amharic, Guragé, Harari, 
Argobba, and Gafat). Of course all are members of the great Hamito-Semitic 
family; but to deny linguistic unity to such a group as the Ethiopian (northeast- 
ern) Hamitic would lead to as many misconceptions as would arise if the deriva- 
tives of Latin among European languages were demed a linguistic unity as against 
the Slavonic or Teutonic languages. This is not a denial of relationship, which is 
not the same thing as linguistic unity.° 

Coming to Nilo-Hamitic, Dr Greenberg’s proposed Eastern Sudanic and Great 
Lakes are most unfortunate. In the first place, the former now includes Nilotic, 
Nilo-Hamitic, Nubian, Beir-Didina, Barea (recte Barya), Tabi, Merarit, and 
Dagu. Moreover Dr Greenberg, though obviously well aware that another group 
has already been described as Eastern Sudanic in Professor Tucker’s Eastern Su- 
danic Languages (1940) , has deliberately chosen to ignore the fact that this term 
is accepted in this country for that group of languages. I myself do not feel that 
we can at present class Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic under one term. As to Great 
Lakes, the geographical distribution of the Nilo-Hamitic languages with respect to 
the Great Lakes should point out the unfitness of such a term, which in any case 
at once suggests the inter-lacustrine peoples of western Uganda, to whom any 
term containing the word “lakes” should be confined in East Africa. As with 
Hamitic, so with Nilo-Hamitic: the name is merely a label, and so long as we 
know what languages we are dealing with, nobody is harmed in any way. Certainly 
no more adequate substitute has yet been proposed, and though there is a funda- 
mental and obvious relationship between Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic, the differences 
are so great that we cannot group them under one term. The name chosen should 
not, equally, be misleading; in our view there is nothing misleading about Nilo- 
Hamitic. 

Dr Greenberg has now laid down a new major grouping which he calls Macro- 
sudanic, including in it his Central Sudanic (Professor Tucker’s Eastern Sudanic) , 
his Eastern Sudanic, Berta, and Kunama. Though I consider the term Macrosu- 
danic a monstrosity quite unjustifiable either philologically or factually, I will not 
argue against it here beyond saying that it includes some strange bedfellows. But 

9 Words for which the Hamitic languages have one or more roots distinct from Hamito- 


Semitic include such basic words as bone, dog, eye, fire, foot, heart, house, meat, name, nose, 
tongue, tooth, tree, water, woman, beat, eat, drink, know. 
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since Dr Greenberg appears to think that his recent paper *° supplies the hitherto 
missing data which link his Eastern and Central Sudanic, it is necessary to examine 
his argument in some detail. 

(A) The “Macrosudanic morphological elements” set out on pp. 409-410 
would be formidable if (a) they were really based on the mass comparison so 
strongly stressed by Dr Greenberg on p. 405; and (b) the “specificity of resem- 
blance” also stressed on the same was wholly relevant. As to the former, it may be 
noted that elements 3, 5, and 11 depend on examples from one language group 
each. 


Elements 1, 2: 1st and 2nd pers. sing. pronoun. Here Kunama and Lokai Madi 
alone of the languages he gives are relevant, because unless more than one person 
contains the elements concerned the comparison is not valid. But in any case I 
cannot see that this need show anything more than origin from a common source 
of the Kunama, Madi, Nandi, Maasai, and Luo forms. Here may be mentioned 
also the linking of the 3rd person singular pronoun (“or demonstrative”) in 
Eastern Sudanic, Central Sudanic, and Kunama (p. 410). Here we have in actual 
fact the following: 

Kambatta, Galla 
Bilin and Qemant 
Kafa 

Bilin 

Khamir 

Janjero 

Qemant 

Awiya, Quara 
Beja 

Kunama 

Further examples of Hamitic affinities of the personal pronouns will be found 
below. 

Element 3: 2nd. sing. possessive pronoun. Here we are given one solitary 
example to put beside e.g. Nandi -u- (ie. kuk). This does not indicate anything 
in particular. 

Element 5: n/k singular-plural alternation in demonstratives. Here alone 
there is an apparently relevant comparison with such forms as Maasai enna/kunna 

10 Joseph H. Greenberg, Studies in African Linguistic Classification: VIII. Further Remarks 
7 wen. ——~y and Corrections (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 10, pp. 405- 
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ini this 
ina this 
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an this 
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en this 
un this 
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and Nandi ni/cu. But in fact in the Maasai example the n is the feminine gender 
sign (masc. elle/kullo) ; and in the Nandi, the plural is cu not ku (see below). 
Luo however has ni/gi; I present this to Dr Greenberg, merely adding that n is 
the singular form in many Hamitic languages. 

Element 6: ma relative and adjective formant. It is true that ma is also the 
relative in Luo; on the other hand according to Giuseppe-Fermo (1938) the ad- 
jective formant in Kunama is -na, not -ma. 

Element 14: Plurals in -i. Whether it is legitimate to include under this head 
plurals in -e I very much doubt. In any case, we have plurals in -i in Qemant and 
in -e in Khamir. In Nandi, where both -i and -e occur, the distinction of vowel is 
important. 

Element 18: Locative singular in ¢ (with reference to “in” in the vocabulary 
on p. 412). This is a somewhat significant element in the case against Dr Green- 
berg. Under “in” he gives the following: Kunama -ta, “in”; Mangbetu ta, “in”; 
Kredj, ta; Bongo do;*™* Lotuku (sic) oto, “at” (and “be in a place”). First, the 
inclusion of a verb meaning “to be in” is wholly improper, as it is not a locative 
in the sense Dr Greenberg means on p. 409.** Second, this point introduces the 
existence of a “case-system” formed with suffixes that is common to Hamitic but 
not found in other groups such as our Nilo-Hamitic. Hamitic case systems may 
be exemplified and compared with Kunama thus: 


Kunama Galla Sidamo Janjero Basketo Cara Zaysse Kafa 
To, with -ta,-te -f,-fi  -ta,-te - -s t,% +0 < 
To, at, in -la ti -+e,-ta —-n n - - - 
With - - - - ~ - - 


From -nkin -ra ~ - -fe -in -fa -wan 


In all these languages, including Kunama, the suffixes are used in the same way, 
being added to the unchanged substantive: 
Kunama suka > sukata, to the country. 
Galla farda > fardati, to the horse. 
Sidamo siqqo > siqgote, with the hoe. 
Moreover in both Galla and Kunama pronouns are used in the same way: 
Galla ana > anaf, to me. 
Kunama aba > abata, to me. 
11 He does not realize that do means “head” in Bongo and is related to jo in Bagirmi. Both 
do and jo are used as locative prepositions. 
12 If this is legitimate, then verbs in /- (Kunama li, Maasai lo) should also be admitted 
under the locative |! 
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Element 19: Locative sing. in /. See above, on Element 18. Qemant has also a 
sfx. -l, -li “in, on,” which is found also in Quara, Awiya, Khamir, and Bilin; Conti 
Rossini compares it with the Ge'ez pfx. /a. 

Elements 22, 23: Copula and tense formative a; verbal plural in k. For what 
these are worth, Dr Greenberg can reckon them to his credit, bearing in mind 
that a is a regular tense formative in most Bantu languages. 

P. 410: Conjugations. It may be remarked that Bilin has three conjugations, 
with i as a distinctive characteristic in one, which may analogous to what Dr 
Greenberg has in mind. 

The third paragraph on p. 410 deals with “alternative substantival forms 
with and without a pfx. k- which possibly originally functioned as an article.” This 
phenomenon is, as Dr Greenberg says, common in various groups, but his word-list 
does not bear this out, although he claims that numerous examples may be found in 
it. His statement that Kunama generally has “1) < k in such forms” is not substan- 
tiated, for in the only two relevant words, “thing” and “tongue,” Kunama 9 = 9g 
or ¥ in the first, and = k in the second. This is hardly “mass comparison.” Dr 
Greenberg, however, does not make it clear exactly what this phenomenon is, and 
obscures the position by the use of the word “alternative.” If he means that in the 
same language there are pairs of words one with k- and the other without, we 
should like some examples. But if he means that a given word has k- in one lan- 
guage and not in another, the phenomenon is common. Whether this is an article 
or not is irrelevant in this connection; and the whole paragraph seems in fact to 
be little more than a red herring drawn by Dr Greenberg across a rather faint trail. 

(B) To the vocabulary (pp. 410-413) I can add the following: 

Blow (Kunama fu, etc.) Note also: Galla, Somali afuf, Beja, Bilin, Saho, Afar 
fuf. This however is an onomatopoeic word and therefore not properly eligible 
for general comparative purposes. This applies also to “dove” in this list. 

Body (Kunama ula etc.) Note also Walamo bola. 

Burn (Kunama taku, Barma saga etc.) Note also Janjero sok. 

Child (Fazoglo gadi etc.) Note also Kafa gato. 

Cold (Kunama giggida etc.) Note also Sidamo gid, be cold, gido, cold. 

Cook (Kunama ili etc.) Note also Afar ur burn; Sidamo ra. 

Count (Kunama kala etc.) Note also Sidamo kir. 

Die (Kunama ti, tu etc.) Note also Galla du-. 

Dog (Mittu wisi etc.) Note also Amharic weiia; Sidama wusizéo(a). 

Earth (1) (Kunama dega etc.) Note also Amharic dagd, high plateau. 

Earth (2) (Mangbetu pe etc.) Note also Galla biya. 

Egg (Walese kabobo etc.) Note also Sidamo kuppe, quppe. Note also that the 
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Moru word kau’bwo chicken-egg, kau alternating with tau and au for “chicken.” 

Excrement (Bulala isi etc.) Note also Janjero fiya. 

Fear (Moru kuri etc.) Note that there is no Nandi koret fear; Dr Greenberg no 
doubt meant nyokorio, which will not do at all, and is not related to Maasai 
a-ureyu. 

Fly (Fazoglo horoy etc.) Note also Zaysse kiringo. 

Hand (Mombutu udi etc.) Note also Ge'ez ed. 

Head (Berto allo etc.) Note also Kafa gello. 

Hole (Kunama boro etc.) Note also Galla bollo. 

Lake (Fazoglo bulli etc.) Note also the possibility that Ge‘ez-Amharic baher 
may occur here, though the Arabic corresponding word is more likely. 

Laugh (Kunama ke:ke: etc.) Note also Khamir iega, Quara iekhu-, Awiya 
ikhua-. 

Man (Berta ide etc.) Note also Geez ‘ed. 

Moon (Kunama tera etc.) Note also Beja terig. 

Mother (Madi ia etc.) Note also Galla ayo. (It is most unsafe to use relation- 
ship terms for linguistic comparison.) 

Mud (Sillok koro.) Note that from the point of view of sound only, Dr Green- 
berg might have introduced here the Nandi word koret, which means “country”; 
but it has no association with the soil aspect and is never used for “earth, soil.” 

Rain (Berta ro etc.) Note also Walamo, Basketo, Cara, Zaysse ira; Janjero iro; 
Randile hir. 

Road (Fazoglo gagal etc.) Note also Sidamo gora, Galla kara. 

Shoulder (Keliko kidi etc.) Note also Sidamo kote. 

Split (Kunama fak etc.) Note also Ge'ez fahaga, Amharic faga; Qemant fak. 

Wash (Kunama sall etc.) Note also Beja sigwid. 

Water (Kunama biyo etc.) Note also Somali biyo, Galla biian. 

Who? (Kunama na.) Note also Walamo, Zala, Gofa one, ? Kafa kone, Galla 
eyfio, Barya na. 

In this list of words nearly half can be reasonably compared with Hamitic; in 
some I think there can be no doubt of Hamitic affinity, and of the thirty-three 
Kunama words listed just over one-third appear to have Hamitic or Ethiopic 
(Ge'ez, Amharic) affinities. This, taken together with the previous analysis of 
morphological elements, would indicate that Kunama may be linked with Hamitic 
(Greenberg’s Afroasiatic) rather than with either of his Sudanic groups. That 
Kunama should have verbal correspondence with not far distant languages like 
Tornasi, Sillok, or “Fazoglo” is not really surprising, but proves nothing more 
than some previous contact. Dr Greenberg’s attempt to link Nilo-Hamitic (his 
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Eastern Sudanic) and Sudanic (his Central Sudanic, Tucker’s Eastern Sudanic) 
is in no way strengthened by the few examples he gives. Some can be allowed, 
without proving anything, such as Nandi kaliay, Fazoglo horoy; Nandi kéwa; 
Moru kowa; Nandi ma, Berta, etc. mo, ma. But equations like Nandi kaitit with 
Moru, etc. kidi, and Nandi tar with Kunama tu:le: I feel are very doubtful owing 
to the vowel. A method which (like Dr Greenberg’s) consists in practice of picking 
out such grammatical features and words as appear similar, is unlikely to produce 
sound results. The over-all grammatical structure, plus lexical elements, and the 
character of the languages concerned, is a much more valid basis of comparison. 

In dealing with specific resemblances between the Nilotic and “Great Lakes” 

Dr Greenberg sets out a list of points some of which have Hamitic 
parallels (pp. 143-146). Thus, under 3. Noun Plurals, he mentions (1) the “ubiq- 
uitous k plural” in both groups, which occurs also in Hamitic Qemant, and in 
Nandi is certainly a Hamitic element, as will be seen from the analysis below; 
(2) dropping of final o, u (and other vowels as well) to form the plural occurs 
in Hamitic also; (3) the -¢ plurals occur also in Hamitic, as do -n plurals, with 
more striking resemblances than Galla -ota and Semitic feminine plurals in -at.”* 
Under 4. Demonstratives, it may be mentioned that the Nandi demonstrative is 
ni, not nu; and we have only Dr Greenberg’s word that the plur. cu is for *ku. 
“The fact that the Nandi forms are prefixed while the Nilotic ones are suffixed is 
not too remarkable” (p. 146). What is too remarkable about this statement is 
that the Nandi demonstratives are also suffixed. Taken as a piece of evidence, Dr 
Greenberg’s survey of resemblances between Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic is not very 
impressive, and he has omitted a number of points which are of at least equal 
significance: 

1. Tense-formation: here we have a prefix system in both, as against the suffix 
system of Hamitic, the order being tense-prefix—person-prefix-stem (Luo, Nandi) , 
or person-prefix—tense-prefix-stem (Maasai), as in the past tense: 

$1 $.2 §.3 Pl P.2 P.3 
Nandi ki-a— ki-i— kiko— kiki— kio—  kiko— 
Luo n-a— n-i— n-o— ne-wa— neu—  negi— 
Maasai = a-t— i-t— e-t— ki-t— i-t— e-t— 

13 Writing of “Hamitic” plurals, Dr Greenberg on p. 53 mentions “change of some other 

vowel to 2” as an Hamitic characteristic. Such a change does in fact occur in Nilo-Hamitic, e.g. 
Suk sem-nyan, pl. sam, bead 
kooxua, pl. kaxa, fish 
Nandi peny, pl. pany, meat 
I should not call this particular change (vowel > a) a special Hamitic feature; change of vowel, 
ee ee oe ee oe extent 
in 
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contrasted with Hamitic suffixation, in which the person and tense elements are 
often combined in one suffix: 

Galla € -te 

Somali -ai -tai 

Kafa -te -tin 

(Fem. forms omitted) 


2. Adjectives: these are joined to the noun by the relative, as in Luo, Bari, and 
Nandi: 


Nandi ci ne ya 
Bari Nutu lo ron = man who bad. 
Luo ji ma rat 


3. The imperative is the stem of the verb, as in Luo and Nandi. 

4. The use of personal pronouns as the equivalent of a verb “to be,” denoting 
existence: Nandi a mie, mie ane; Luo an ma ber; Bari nan lo but all meaning 
“T (am) good.” 

5. The use of a special verb denoting existence in a place: Luo tie; Maasai tii; 
Nandi mi. 

6. The impersonal passive, in which “it” is the subject, e.g. Luo o-her-a, Nandi 


ki-Cam-a, Maasai aa-nyor-u-ni all mean “it likes me,” i.e. I am liked. 

It is not to be denied that there is a great deal of resemblance between the 
Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic languages. The general structure, a number of specific 
details including the verb-system, and a large lexical similarity all show that the 
two groups ate closely related. Yet the points where Nilo-Hamitic resembles 
Hamitic are also sufficiently numerous and significant to indicate some kind of 
relationship, not mere borrowing. In vocabulary Nilo-Hamitic has a considerable 
resemblance to Nilotic, especially in basic words; lexical connections with Hamitic 
are much less, so few, indeed, as to be of little significance.'* But the morphological 
resemblances cannot be overlooked. It may be that the Nilo-Hamites are not 
the hybrid Nilotic people with Hamitic elements that some suppose them to be, 
nor even the Nilotes that others consider them, but a separate ethnic group which 
arose from a mixture of some form of Sidama type with a people yet to be dis- 

14 The following, among others, occur: Ndi. takat, Beja degat, chest; Ndi. patai, Sidama 
bade, back, Tatog badai; Ndi. tulua, Galla tullu, hill; Ndi., Mas;, mur-, Galla, Sidama mura, cut; 
Ndi., Tatog rob, Galla, Som., Afar rob, rain; Mas. sani, Agaw kana, tree; Ndi. am, Sid. ma, eat; 
Ndi. kulkul, Som. kilkilo, Sid. kilkila, Gurage kilkil, armpit; Ndi. lepilep, warm, Qemant labalab, 
Amh. laballab, burn; Ndi. tolil, Sid. talila, swamp; Mas. turpa, illegitimate daughter, Galla 
durba, girl; Mas. kaldes, Galla jaldesa, baboon. 
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tinguished, and developed its own language and culture. From this group it is 
possible that the ancestors of the Nilotes came, and from this group therefore 
the Nilotic language type also. Such a view would account for the large proportion 
of Gade sli a cad cade ieee peated aantined te 
either Hamitic or Nilotic; it would also account for the large measure of agree- 
ment both morphological and lexical between Nilo-Hamitic and Nilotic. 

In addition to the resemblances between Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic, there are 
one or two striking differences, one of the most important of which is the genitive 
construction. In some Hamitic languages there is a case-system with inflected 
endings which include a genitive case; otherwise the common method is simple 
juxtaposition: Galla, biya Borana, the land (of) the Borana; Somali, agalka ninka, 
the house (of) the man; Sidamo, hando mano, oxen (of) the man, the possessor 
in each language coming last. In Nilotic the possessor follows the possessed, the 
ending of the latter being often inflected: Luo, tielo, leg, tiend dhano, leg-of-man. 
In Nilo-Hamitic however two methods occur: (1) the possessed is linked to the 
possessor by a relative particle: Bari, yuro lo matat, son of the chief; (2) an in- 
variable preposition, analogous to our “of,” is used: Nandi, lakuet ap poiyot, the 
child of the old man, plur. lakok ap poiyot, the children of the old man; though 
this may be extended by using the relative: lakuet ne-po poiyot, pl. lakok ce-po 
poiyot. 

On the subject of borrowing, Dr Greenberg has some suggestions that may be 
challenged. That the word for “water,” Somali biyo, Galla bi-jan, should be bor- 
rowed from Nandi pei (even if this stem does occur in other Nilotic and Nilo- 
Hamitic languages) could be substantiated only by assuming an unwarranted 
degree of contact between Nandi and Somali. If the most westerly Somali alone 
(ie. those of northeast Kenya Colony) had the word, and the eastern another 
word, one might possibly accept borrowing; but this word occurs all over Somali 
land. Moreover, it is not at all certain that Nandi pei = Somali biyo, because the 
Hamitic forms (which include the possibly Hamitic Gelaba of Lake Rudolf) 
have b, while the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic all have p; and here I think the differ- 
ence of consonant is significant. This is obviously a case where borrowing by 
Hamitic from Nilo-Hamitic is out of the question, as it ignores all known historical 
facts about the Somali, and requires the presence of Nandi-speakers in the very 
Horn of Africa. It is possible, on the other hand, that Nilo-Hamitic has borrowed 
the pi word from Nilotic, for Nilo-Hamitic has another word are, found in 
Maasai, Lotuko, and Bari (in the latter meaning “river”) .”° 

The main evidence on which rests the case for the presence of significant 


15 It may also possibly occur in the first syllable of Nandi ararai, “lake.” 
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Hamitic elements in Nilo-Hamitic is set out in the following short comparative 
analysis. 


1. WORD ANALYSIS 


(a) Hamitic. Nouns are of two patterns: A, with a typical CVC pattern 
usually but not always with a formative suffix; and B, with a typical triliteral pat- 
tern, with number distinguished by internal change. 

(b) Nilo-Hamitic. The patterns are CVC, CV, VC, triliteral, and polysyllabic. 
A rough percentage analysis is: 

Nandi Maasai Karamojoy 
Nouns CVC 20% 20'% 60% 
Triliteral 3% 3% WU% 
Polysyllabic 55% 50% 20% 
Verbs CVC 66% 467 
CV, VC 23% 25% 
Triliteral 8% 6% 
Quadriliteral 3% 23% 
Nore - By “triliteral” is meant a word which has three radical consonants. Nandi has 
words containing three consonants which are not all radical, e.g. lelin, but this is an 
abstract noun from /el, “white” and the formative suffix -in, is therefore not a tri- 
literal. But teket, “chest,” cannot be broken up into any Nandi com: ts, and is thus 
considered to be a triliteral; it may indeed be compared with Beja degat, “breast.” The 
triliteral tendency is exemplified in Nandi by a considerable number of triliterals of 
another kind, which are formed by reduplication of the last two letters of a word, as 
kepep, kerer, moror, tilil. 


2. FORMATIVE ELEMENTS 


(a) Hamitic. In addition to prefixes and suffixes which are merely formative, 
there are many significant formative elements, especially suffixes, e.g. 


Galla -uma: nam-uma, mankind nam, man. 
-tu: bif-tu, brightness bif, bright. 
Somali nin-nimo, manhood nin, man. 
Bilin ~ana: qud-ana, smith qud, forge. 
Khamir -nat: yefer-nat, boyhood yefer, boy. 
Qemant -nat: budan-nat, witchcraft buda, witch. 
(Amharic -nat: anden-nat, unity and, one.) 


(b) Nilo-Hamitic. The same occurs in Nilo-Hamitic: 





lel, white. 
nom, clever. 
kim, strong. 
nohom, clever. 
i inyat), buy from. 
sidan-ishu, goodness _ sidan, good. 
kiter-ata, beginning _iter, begin. 


A table showing the extent of significant formative suffixes in the Hamitic lan- 
guages is annexed. 


Taste or Hamrric Sicnaricant Formative Surrrxes 
Nilo- 
Hamitic Beja Bilin Khamir Qemant 
suffixes 
-in, -ani -ini, -ina 
i i ~ana, -fia 
-at 


Galla Somali 


agent 
quality -ina, inya -in, -an 
” 


” 
” 
” 


” 


agent 
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Compounp Nouns 
(a) Hamitic. 

Somali  abtirsinyo (ab, tirso, ancestry-count) genealogy 
simbirlibah (simbir, libah, bird-lion) owl 

Galla = wolgafa (wol, gafa, each-other ask) conversation 

Beja butubib (but, uhi, ground under) grass that grows close to the ground 

{Kunama anasanga (ana, sanga, head bone) skull] 

(b) Nilo-Hamitic. 

Nandi _keltepes, pl. keltepesoi (kel, tepes, foot broad) sole 
kipkermet (ker, met, shut head) back tooth 
kimosak (mas, akenge, side one) one-sided 

Maasai kutukaji (kutuk, aji, mouth hut) door 

Bari monyekak (monye, kak, earth father) ritual expert 


In the Nilotic languages, “compound” nouns are indistinguishable from the 
intimate genitive. 


3. FORMATION OF THE PLURAL 
(a) Hamitic. 
(i) Suffixes are common: 
Galla arb-a, pl. arbo-n, elephant 
Somali ‘aio, pl. ‘aSooy-in, day 
Bilin _lin, pl. lin-en, lin-ent, house 
Qemant kulkul, pl. kulkul-an, dog 


Galla _gang-ei, pl. gang-oli, mule 
Somali oday, pl. oday-yal, elder 
Qemant hor-a, pl. hor-la, son 

bar, pl. bar-li, lake 
Quara hur-a, pl. hur-la, son 


Galla durb-a, pl. durb-ota, girl 
Saho  agab-a, pl. agab-it, buffalo 
Bilin akan, pl. akan-at, place 
nan, pl. nan-tet, hand 
Khamir nan, pl. nan-t, hand 
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Sidamo oso, pl. oso-te, boy 
Qemant kavin-a, pl. kavin-t, “bush” 
aden-a, pl. aden-ta, king 
-anta 
-tan }Gofa _tos-a, pl. tos-anta, God. 


-nt: 
Qemant tab-a, pl. tab-ant, hedge 
Khamta qaras, pl. qaras-tan, ear 
Khamir aqua, pl. auq-tan, water 
Khamir ami, pl. ami-k, thorn 
gizu, pl. gizu-k, belly 
Qemant argi, pl. argi-k, leather stool 
kirin, pl. kirit)-ka, stone 
garbi, pl. garki-kan, day*® 
Saho gale, pl. gale-wa, breast 
Sidamo dany-a, pl. dany-uwa, judge 


vowel: Somali abban, pl. abban-o, guide 
Saho ob, pl. qob-a, basket 
(ii) Dropping of singular suffix: 
Saho _kimbir-o, pl. kimbir, bird 
Bilin kan-a, pl. kan, tree 
Qemant ambil-a, pl. ambil, brigand 
jagal-a, pl. jagal, bird 
Khamir zil-a, pl. zil, bird 
sajer-a, pl. sajer, baboon 
Beja _ kutan-iai, pl. kutan, bug 


(iii) Vowel-change: 


garba, pl. garob, belly 
16 Dr. Greenberg considers that the -& plural so common in Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic is 
non-existent in Hamito-Semitic except for the -ki plural in “Agau, a Cushitic language, and this 
is known to be a secondary formation from ki, ‘all’.” It is quite true that -ki = “all” in the Agaw 
languages, but this does not make the series -k, -ak, -ka, -kan in this group any the less plural 
suffixes, for they have in fact acquired that status. ami-k = thorns, but ami-k inki = all the thorns. 
And Qemant -kan is certainly a plural suffix, being compounded of k and an. 
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Beja gadum, pl. gedim, axe 

Bilin %ehum, pl. atahum, chin 
tifer, pl. atafer, nail 

Khamir menta, pl. minit, twin 


(b) Nilo-Hamitic. 

(i) Suffixes: in addition to those occurring in Hamitic, Nandi, Suk, and 
Maasai have plural suffixes in -s, e.g. -es, -is, -os, -us, -o5i. Nilo-Hamitic appears 
not to have the / plural suffix. 


komon, pl. komon-it, relation 
wi-jin, pl. wiy-ut, buttocks 


pion), pl. piot)-tot, water 


or, pl. or-ten, road 
mu, pl. nu-tin, belly 
i or, pl. or-tin-ua, road 
mo, pl. mo-o-tin-ua, belly 
i tien, pl. tien-wak, song** 
i akwi, pl. akwi-ak, grandfather 
kej-u, pl. kej-ek, leg 
Bari ka-der-a-nit, pl. ka-der-a-k, cook 
Nandi os, pl. os-wa, old thing 
17 This suffix is primary in Nandi (see below on the Nandi article); and it must be noted 
t though the commonly used form in Nandi is the secondary ending in -t and -k, for etymo- 


ical and general comparative purposes it is the primary forms which are of importance, and it 
in the primary form that most of the Nandi nouns used as illustrations in this analysis are 








kele, pl. kala, tooth 


4. ARTICLE 
(a) Hamitic. In Beja, the article is prefixed, and at the same time indicates 
gender; it is separable: 
masc. ii, pl. a: ii-mek, pl. a-mek, the donkey, from mek 
fem. ti, ta: tii-mek, pl. ta-mek 
In Somali the article is suffixed and likewise indicates gender: 
masc. -k (with phonetic variants) , followed by a vowel -i, -a, or -u 
fem. -t (with phonetic variants) , followed by a vowel -i, -a, or -u 
Sing. and pl. masc.: af: af-ki, pl. afaf-ki, mouth 
Sing. masc. pl. fem.: ilig: ilig-gi, pl. ilki-hii, tooth 
Sing. and plur. fem.: ‘ag: ‘ag-ti, pl. “ago-hii, foot 
Sing. fem. pl. masc.: deera-dii, pl. deeroyin-kii, fem. antelope 
In Galla the article is suffixed, and has the forms -ni, -ti, tin, iG, -titi; fem. 
-ti, tin: 
masc.: nam-ici, the man (nam-ni, nam-tidi) , from nama. 
fem.: intala-tin, the girl (intala-ti) , from intala. 
In Sidamo the article is suffixed, and is -o, -ho, -hu, -u, without distinction of 
gender: 
baraha: baraha-o, the plain. 
labba: labba-hu, the male. 
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The fem. suffix -ta (-te, -ti) is sometimes used with the force of an article: 


mea, woman; mea-ti, the woman. 
and the same occurs in Zaysse: 
bio, woman; biSo-ti, the woman. 


There is no article in Saho, Bilin, Khamir, Kambatta, Hadya, Basketo, Cara, 
Kafa, and Janjero. 


(b) Nilo-Hamitic. 
Maasai has a prefixed article: 


sing. ol-, fem. en-: ol-tito, fem. en-tito, child (boy, girl) 
plur. il-, fem. in-: il-toyie, fem. in-toyie, children 


Karamojon has a prefix which seems to be analogous to an article: a-kolot), sun; 
e-lap, moon; this also shows gender. These articles are connected with sex- 
determination. 

Nandi has a suffixed article: sing. -t, plur. -k, and every noun has two forms in 
each number, primary, without the article, and secondary, with the article. (Tatog 
and Suk have the same type of article as Nandi) : 


primary sing-: pun-yo, enemy 
secondary sing.: pun-yo-t, the enemy 
primary plur.: pun, enemies 
secondary plur.: pun-i-k, the enemies 


5. SEX-DETERMINATION AND GRAMMATICAL GENDER 
(a) Hamitic. 


A. Grammatical gender (i.e. distinction between masc. and fem.) is strongly 
marked in Beja, Kafa, Somali; less strongly in Sidamo, Galla, Bilin, Khamir, 
Walamo; slight in Saho, Hadya; traces only occur in Janjero, Basketo, Zaysse; 
and it seems to be absent from Cara. 


B. It is indicated morphologically in three ways: 


(1) by consonant affix, masc. -k, fem. -t (sometimes -r) . 
(2) by vowel affix, masc. o, fem. e (masc. u and fem. a also occur.) 
(3) by vowel affix, masc. a, fem. i. 
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C. It is distributed as follows: 

It occurs in nouns in Beja, Bilin, Khamir, Saho, Somali, Galla, Walamo, 
Hadya, Sidamo, Kafa, Janjero. 

It occurs in pronuons in Beja, Bilin, Khamir, Saho, Somali, Galla, Walamo, 
Hadya, Kambatta, Sidamo, Basketo, Zaysse, Kafa; in numerals also in Beja. 


It occurs in verbs thus: 


In all three persons sing. and plur.: Beja. 

In all three persons sing. and in Ist pers. plur.: Sidamo. 

In third pers. sing. and plur.: Kafa. 

In third person sing. only: Bilin, Khamir, Somali, Galla, Walamo, Hadya, 
Kambatta. 


D. In addition to the use of sex-determining elements in the article, we have 
bh 
Kafa bus-o, boy;  bui-e, 
Sidamo iso, he; is-e, 
Somali a, he; ai, 
Kambatta isu, he; is-e, 
Walamo i, he; a, 
Galla (-eya, masc. -eyi, fem.) 
gurb-eya, boy; sar-eyi, bird 
Cf. also *k-urba, boy = gurba 
*t-urba, girl = durba 


(b) Nilo-Hamitic. 
A. The following elements denoting masculine and feminine occur: 


(1) Mase. 1, fem. n (Bari, Lotuko, Teso, Karamojon, Maasai) 
(2) Mase. 0, fem. e (Bari, Lotuko, Teso) o-a (Maasai) 
(3) Masc. k, fem. t (Nandi) 


B. On these it may be noted that: 


(1) 1 and n do not seem to occur in Hamitic, and are a distinctive feature of Nilo- 


Hamitic.’* 





18 Dr Greenberg’s attempt to tie / and n with Nilotic depends on one example only from 
Shilluk. On the other hand, both Shilluk and Acoli have the Hamitic prefixes o- (masc.) and 
@- (fem.) in personal names, which strengthens the argument already mentioned for an earlier 
Nilotic break from Nilo-Hamitic. 
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(2) oand e are widely spread Hamitic gender signs, especially among the Hamites 
of western Ethiopia. See also 7 below. 


(3) - The opposition k-t occurs regularly in Nandi nouns, k being now the plural 
article, and t the singular. But there is little reason to see in this anything but 
a wide and fixed extension of Hamitic polarity as exemplified in Somali, with 
the gender-significance now forgotten in Nandi. Nandi has also gender pre- 
fixes, kip-, fem. cep-, which also correspond to the Hamitic opposition of k 
and t. 


C. Distribution of gender-signs: They occur in nouns in Maasai, Lotuko, Teso, 
Nandi, and, to a lesser extent, in Suk (though not with gender significance in 
the last two languages); they occur in pronouns in Bari, Lotuko, Teso, and 
Maasai. 


D. It is not therefore merely a question of saying “there is gender in Nilo- 
Hamitic, and there is gender in Hamitic, so there must be a connection between 
them.” There are specific resemblances which are too close to be no more than 
coincidental; and the presence of the vowels o and e in both Nilo-Hamitic and 
Hamitic is of great significance. 


6. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
(a) Hamitic. Gender is shown in Beja, Somali, Kambatta, Sidamo, and Darasa 


in the demonstratives: 


Sidama Kambatta Darasa 
this: masc. konné, kunné, kuni konni, kun kuni 
fem. tenné, tine tanne tini 
that: masc. hakko, hakkoé, hakka konniné, kannd  hakki 
fem. atti, attenné tannenné hatti 
(b) Nilo-Hamitic. Languages which show gender in pronouns have the Ham- 
itic gender-vowels, 0, e, a, as well as the Nilo-Hamitic | and n: 


Bari Lotuko Maasai 
sing. plur. sing. plur. _ sing. plur. 
this: masc. nyi-lo ku-lo lo xulo_ elle kullo 


fem. nyi-na ku-ne ana xuna_ enna kunna 
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7. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
(a) Hamitic. The three persons singular alone can be compared with Nilo- 
Hamitic: 
Ist person: The base an is very wide-spread, occurring in Beja, Agaw, Sidama, 
Somali, and Galla. 
2nd person: The base en occurs in several Sidama languages. 
3rd person: The base ini occurs in Sidama, Agaw and Galla. (See Table of 
Pronouns) . 
Taste or Sivcutar Persona Pronouns 
1. Hamnric: Sidama: 
Hadya Walamo Kambatta Zaysse Janjero Basketo Kafa 
ane - ani - - - ano 
- ne ~ ne ne ne ne 
oe = inni . ‘ ‘ _ 
Hamrtic: Agaw, Somali, Afar, and Galla: 
Bilin Khamir Qemant Quara Awiya Somali Afar/Saho 
an an ani an 


anta ent enti - - 
ni Ni - ~ 


yr nny 
wn 


S. 
S. 
S. 
3. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
3. 


Nandi Maasai 

nan ane nanu 

- inye (iye) 
. nye ine ninye 
(b) Nilo-Hamitic. Corresponding with these are: 
Ist pers. sing. Nandi ane Suk ani Maasai nanu 
2nd pers. sing. inye nyi iye 
3rd pers. sing. ine nye ninye 
These, of course, can equally be compared with Nilotic, e.g. Luo an, I; in, thou; 
en, he. But it is not true to say that only the first person has a correspondence with 
Hamitic, or limit that correspondence to the Galla ani, I. 


NNN 
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8. NEGATION 
(a) Hamitic. 
(i) Somali ma-: ma-dub-o, I do not roast 


-aan-: in-aan-u . . ., that-not-he . . . 
Saho ma 


Janjero ana-: _—‘ta ana-kess-ut, I do not go away 
(ii) Janjero -ta: ta nakessana-ta, I was not going out 
Sidamo di-: di-ommo, I have not killed 
(iii) Sidamo-ekki:  danno-ekki, I was not coming 
Basketo -ikke: ta irikke, I do not know 
(b) Nilo-Hamitic. 
(i) Maasai m-: m-a-suj, I do not follow 
Suk m-, ma-: m-o-rep-ei, I do not follow 
ki-ma-rep, I did not follow 
Nandi ma-: ma-a-sup-i, I do not follow 


(ii) Bari -ti-: nan ti lo, I am not going 


(iii) Bari -k-: nan ko lo, I did not go 


9. SENTENCE ORDER 


(a) Hamitic. Though the normal Hamitic sentence order is subject-object-verb, 
the subject always coming first, ancient Egyptian has verb-subject-object. 

(b) Nilo-Hamitic. Except in Bari, which has subject-verb-object, the sentence 
order is verb-subject-object. 


10. LEXICAL CORRESPONDENCE 

This is small between Hamitic and Nilo-Hamitic. There is a fairly large corre- 
spondence between Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic, especially in basic words. There 
is also a large number of Nilo-Hamitic words which do not seem to have either 
Nilotic or Hamitic affinities; many of these are common to several languages 
within the Nilo-Hamitic group. Numerals, however have a larger correspondence. 
The base / for 6 occurs in Sidama, Somali, Galla (where ja = /a-) , and in Nandi, 
Suk, Tatog, and Maasai. The equation of the Hamitic todoba forms with Nandi 
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tisap, Tatog ispa (and possibly Maasai isyet) ; of the Hamitic sided forms with 
Nandi sisit, Tatog sis; and of the Hamitic sodom- forms with Nandi sosom, 
Maasai osom, is not certain, but is not impossible. Maasai and Tatog tik(i)tam, 20, 
correspond with Galla digdama (not Somali). Tatoga latam corresponds with the 
Galla, Somali, and Afar series in la-, le-, 60. Nandi sokol, Tatoga sakesh™ are 
clearly the Galla, Somali, Afar, and Saho sagal, 9. Tomon, taman, in one form or 
another occurs widely in Hamitic (Beja, Sidama, Somali, and Saho, though not 
in Galla, which has kudan). Nandi konom, Maasai onom, 50, seem related to 
Somali-Afar kon-ton, -tom. Nandi and Suk pokol, Tatog pokal-et, 100, clearly 
correspond with Somali bogol, Afar bolu for *bogolu, and Saho baul for *baqul. 
Maasai ip, 100, may be related to the Sidama series in tib-, with loss of initial con- 
sonant, as in osom and onom. 
Scxoot or Orienrat AND Arrican STUDIES 


Unrverstry or Lonvon 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 





19 It has been established that in certain conditions Tatoga # = Nandi /, just as in certain 
conditions Maasai j = Nandi |. Tatog sake} thus equals Nandi sokol. 





EFIK DIVINATION, ORDEALS, AND OMENS 
DONALD C. SIMMONS 


HE EFIK of Calabar Province, Nigeria consult diviners to ascertain the cause 

of an unfortunate event, the verity of an allegation, the guilt or innocence of 
an individual, or the perpetrator of a heinous deed.’ Unlike some West African 
tribes which reportedly rely on one or two divinatory methods, the Efik possess 
several forms of divination (Efik afia “trap”). Diviners are rarely specialists, but 
usually men who have learned specific divinatory techniques which they apply on 
request. Nowadays divination is usually done by the abia ib>k (literally “expert of 
magic-medicine” but best translated as “medicine man”; the initial morpheme abia 
is probably cognase with the West Indien weed cbeah), who is versed in the tach- 
niques of divination although specializing in herbal remedies and magic-medicines. 

Certain distinctions between divination, ordeal, and omen may be made. Divina- 
tion is an attempt to discover something that cannot be ascertained through 
empirical experience or ordinary linguistic means. An ordeal is a form of divination 
in which the accused risks bodily injury. Omens are phenomena believed to foretell 
future events; since the interpretation of an omen has already been decided by 
the society to which the interpretor belongs, the human agency involved is that of 
observation accompanied by subsequent application of the culturally postulated 
interpretation. Divination and ordeal usually require human manipulation and 
interpretation beyond mere observation. Divination is not limited chronically to 
future events, but may refer to past or present events. Omens usually concern 
future events, while ordeals refer to past or sometimes present events but rarely, 
if ever, to future events. 

Afia ntuen enyin “divination by pepper of the eye” involves the placement of 
twenty Amomum melegueta seeds in a calabash. The diviner rubs an >fu> leaf on 
the suspect’s eyes, walks fifteen yards away, opens the mouth of the calabash, and 
aims the calabash at the suspect. The suspect says “If I am the one who stole the 
article let the divination be against me, but if I am not the one let the divination 
free me,” whereupon the diviner slaps the calabash. If the suspect is guilty he 
cannot open his eyes for the alleged reason that the seeds have entered them. A fia 

1 The writer is grateful to the Nigerian Government for permission to conduct ethnological 
research in Calabar Province during 1952-53, to the Church of Scotland Mission and its mis- 


sionaries for their many kindnesses, and to the Department of Anthropology, Yale University 
for a grant which aided his research. 
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ntokon, reported to be used more frequently by Ibibio than by Efik, is a similar 
divinatory method in which a species of pepper called ntokon okpo is substituted 
for the Amomum melegueta seeds. 

The diviner makes a small cut on his right hand and rubs magic-medicine into 
the cut for afia ikpa “whip divination.” Then the diviner holds the whip in his 
right hand and confronts the suspect. The guilt of the suspect affects the magic- 
medicine, causing the diviner to shake and commence whipping the suspect. In 
the method of divination called afia ikpa emi etiedetie “whip divination on which 
one sits” the suspect disrobes and sits on an antelope skin placed with its outer 
epidermis on the ground. The antelope skin adheres to the gluteal region of the 
suspect if the suspect is guilty. 

Efik occasionally resort to afia ifiet “medicine-broom divination,” reputed to 
be in frequent use among the Ibibio. The diviner applies magic-medicine to two 
six-inch brooms made from the striated husk of the oil palm tree. The suspect 
holds one broom in each hand and places the ends of the brooms against his neck. 
The brooms are believed to squeeze the neck of a guilty person. 

In afia ayay “divination of broom” the ends of two normal-sized, three-feet- 
long brooms, made by tying several sticks together, are pushed against each other 
so that the ends of the broom sticks mingle. Then the brooms are laid on the 
ground and the accused lies face downwards with his chest over the mingled sticks. 
Two other individuals lift the broom handles. The guilt of the accused is demon- 
strated if he is successfully lifted on the brooms. Afia ekpin “divination by new 
oil palm leaves” is similar to afia ayay except that new leaves of the oil palm tree 
are substituted for brooms. 

A fia ik>9 okpoho “divination of the okpoho leaf” involves the plaiting of eight 
leaves of the okpoho tree. The suspect holds the stems of four leaves and another 
individual holds the remaining four stems. The suspect is innocent if the leaves 
come apart when he pulls the stems. In afia aran “divination by palm oil” the sus- 
pect rubs his hands with the >fu> leaf and then washes his hands in boiling palm 
oil. If the suspect is innocent, his hands will be unharmed; this ordeal has been 
discarded by the Efik since it is specifically forbidden by Nigerian law. 

The accused sits on the floor in afia usan “plate divination,” and a round china 
plate is placed on his head. Water, one Amomum melegueta seed pod, and a leaf 
are put in the plate. The suspect is guilty if the water falls on his face, but innocent 
if water falls on his back. The method of divination called either ekewura or 
ndomo consists of an antelope horn completely filled with magic-medicine to which 
a small bell is attached. The suspect holds the horn and betrays his guilt if his 
hands shake thus ringing the bell. 
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Afia ukpo2hode “key divination” utilizes a Bible and a key. The blade of the 
key is inserted between the pages of the Bible with the handle of the key left 
outside the covers of the Bible. The Bible is then bound tightly with string, and 
the accused says, “If I am the one who did this, let the key turn; but if I am not 
the one let the key be steady.” The accused is guilty if the key turns. Most Efik 
state the key may be placed in any portion of the Bible, but one informant insists 
the key must be placed between chapters seven and twenty of St John’s Gospel. 
This method of divination is only used by children or adolescents in small matters, 
and has been introduced among the Efik within the last century since the first 
missionaries arrived in 1846. 

Hutchinson mentions several additional methods of divination.” Afia ayara 
consists of rubbing a solution of pepper and water on the eyelids of the suspect; 
if the eyes are not burned the accused is innocent. In afia idet ibom “divination by 
the tooth of the ibom snake” the diviner places a tooth of the ibom snake (carpet 
viper?) under the eyelid of the suspect; if the suspect can eject the tooth by 
rolling his eyes he is innocent. The diviner holds the skull of a chimpanzee 
in afia ibuot ididk “divination by head of a chimpanzee,” and draws two lines, 
one with white chalk and the other with charcoal; if the suspect is innocent he will 
be irresistibly drawn to the white line. Afia uty “divination of ear” consists of 
pushing a needle through the earlobe of the accused; the needle pushes easily 
through the earlobe if the accused is innocent. 

The Efik believe the esere or Calabar bean (Physostigma venenosum) possesses 
the power of destroying witchcraft. An individual accused of witchcraft usually 
demanded his right to undergo the Calabar bean ordeal in order to establish his 
innocence. The suspect ate eight Calabar beans, and then drank an infusion of 
several ground Calabar beans and water. If the suspect possessed witchcraft, his 
mouth shook and mucus came from his nose, but if innocent of witchcraft, he 
lifted his right hand and then regurgitated. If the poison continued to affect the 
suspect after he established his innocence, the suspect received an infusion of the 
excrement of a person of the same sex mixed with water previously used to wash 
the external genitalia of a female. If the ordeal revealed guilt, the suspect died 
without aid, and the corpse was thrown into the forest. 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica*® two alkaloids known as Calabarine 
and physostigmine (eserine) compose one percent of the Calabar bean. Physo- 
stigmine affects the salivary, bile, lachrymal, and sweat glands, raises blood pres- 
sure, constricts the pharynx, causes violent regurgitation, stimulates the vagus 


2 Thomas J. Hutchinson, Impressions of Western Africa (London, 1858), pp. 156-158. 
3 Vol. 4, p. 542, 1947. 
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nerve and later depresses the intracardiac motor ganglia causing prolongation 
of diastole and paralysis of the respiratory center in the medulla oblongata. 

Nigerian law forbids the use of the Calabar bean, and possession of the bean 
entails fine and imprisonment. However, some Efik keep one bean in their pocket 
book or with a cache of coins in order to prevent witches from “drinking” the 
money; the rainbow (Efik akpatre) signifies a witch is “drinking” money from 
the house located at the point where the rainbow intersects the ground. 

Mbiam is a magical liquid which possesses the power of killing anyone who 
swears a false oath in its name. In former days, when the Efik governed their 
own internal affairs, the use of mbiam was confined to trading agreements to insure 
fulfillment of contract, on wives to insure faithfullness in the absence of the hus- 
band, and on newly-purchased slaves who were required to swear they would never 
attempt escape. However, since Nigerian law has declared the Calabar bean ordeal 
illegal, mbiam is now given to individuals suspected of witchcraft. The suspect 
denies the accusation of witchcraft and climaxes his denial by drinking the magic 
liquid; if the accused swore falsely, the magic liquid will soon kill him. 

The Efik possess a special method of determining whether a sacrifice made to 
revoke a curse spoken by a close relative, especially a mother to her child, is 
acceptable to the supernatural powers. If the mother revokes a curse on the same 
day as she cursed, she stands at the spot where she uttered the curse, holds a 
chicken egg in her right hand, and, commencing at the left eye of the child, 
rotates her right hand clockwise around the child’s head. Then she drops the egg 
on the ground, pours a small amount of wine from a bottle held in her left hand 
into a cup, and pours the wine from the cup onto the ground while she verbally 
revokes her curse. If the curse is revoked within two weeks of utterance the mother 
must sacrifice a hen. She and the child go to the spot where the curse was spoken, 
and the mother turns the hen clockwise around her child’s head. Next the mother 
rubs the hen on every part of the child’s body while saying “All that I said should 
be revoked: voice enters; voice goes out.” She then decapitates the hen and throws 
the carcass on the ground. The curse is revoked if the carcass lies on the left side 
after muscular contraction ceases, but if the carcass lies on the right side the curse 
is unrevoked. Similarly, if the revocation of the curse occurs after two weeks of 
utterance the mother must sacrifice a goat; if the decapitated carcass lies on the 
left side the curse is revoked, but if on the right side the curse is unrevoked. Should 
the observations inform the family that the curse is unrevoked, the family immedi- 
ately consults an abia ib2k or medicine-man who will arrange to revoke the curse. 

Omens are numerous. If saliva drops from the mouth it signifies the individual 
will soon eat a hearty meal. If one sneezes or bites the tongue while eating, some- 
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one has just mentioned his name and is gossiping about him. When an individual 
goes to a river bank and tries to cut a fish with his machete, but cuts a crab instead, 
it foretells an unsuccessful day of fishing (hence the proverb “first cutting you cut 
a crab” used if one does something which is unsuccessful from the beginning) . 
If the sun shines during rain a leopard is giving birth under a dracaena tree. If 
a bee, or some say a firefly, comes into the house it portends the arrival of a 
stranger. If a person kills a wasp he will never have children, but if many wasps 
live under his roof the person will enjoy good luck. 

If someone sees a fish-eagle on his right side when traveling on the river it por- 
tends good luck in the immediate future. Should the pied kingfisher sound its 
call on the right side of a fisherman it signifies many fish will be caught that day. 
In these instances whether good or bad is foretold depends on which side of the 
individual is the lucky side. Efik determine this by observing what happens after 
having seen these birds several times; for most persons the right side is the lucky 
side. 
Vultures are regarded as good omens if they arrive at the end of a sacrifice 
(hence the proverb “God loves the person the vulture comes to”). However, it is 
an unlucky omen if a vulture descends into a market before the market disperses. 
If vultures do not come to a new market, the market will never prosper. If the 
seagull, called inuen ekpo “bird of ghost,” cries in the early evening someone will 
soon die. Should cows bellow loudly in the night someone has just died or is about 
to die; if someone is sick everyone in the compound awakes at the bellow of a cow 
and gathers around the patient for fear he will die. 

If a man’s penis turns toward the right on tumescence his first child will be 
male, but if it turns toward the left the first child will be female. If the right leg 
is kicked or scuffed on the ground as one walks, something good will happen. If 
a person has a quivering of the upper eyelid he will soon see something exception- 
ally beautiful, but if the lower eyelid quivers someone dear has just died for whom 
the person will shed tears when informed of the death. If one hears a ringing in 
the ears, or becomes weak and feels unhappy, it signifies a close relative has died. 
If a dog digs a hole someone will soon die and be buried, hence Efik usually drive 
the dog away and refill the hole. 

Should a small baby put leaves, sand, and water into a pot and pretend many 
people are having dinner the parents fear another child will soon be conceived by 
them; Efik regard the birth of a baby prior to the previous child being able to 
walk as very bad since they believe parents endanger the health of the present 
child who will suffer mirasmus if a sibling is born before he can walk. If a young 
child licks his spoon often he will not have a beard when he grows up. A child 
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born on a gloomy day will eventually become uncouth. If one stands with his 
back to a coffin and looks in a mirror at the reflection of the coffin he will see a 
small bird; if the bird turns and looks at the viewer it portends an early death for 
the viewer. 

If a person wakes in the morning and sees certain individuals as the first seen 
on that day, he will have either a very happy or very unhappy day depending on 
whether the person he saw makes him lucky or unlucky. People whose sight brings 
an unlucky day are known as idi2k okut usen “bad sight day”; such persons, 
usually enemies whose sight is unpleasant to the beholder, are feared and if their 
voice is heard outside the house one remains inside to avoid seeing them. People 
whose sight brings good fortune are denominated eti okut usen “good sight day.” 

Efik compare dreams to death since they say one can travel to far places and 
converse with deceased friends in dreams, just as in death a person goes to meet 
his ancestors. Efik lack a stereotyped theory of dream causation but many believe 
dreams are caused by 2kp2suy ekikere “strong thought,” for if one thinks of 
something often he will eventually dream about it. Certain dreams portend future 
events. Dreams of illness portend illness to the dreamer. If a husband dreams 
of an unborn child, the child will be stillborn. If one dreams of buying fresh fish, 
plastering a wall, unexpectedly defecating, or stepping on excrement a relative 
will die soon. When one dreams of losing an upper incisor it portends the demise 
of a parent, but if the tooth is other than an incisor it portends the death of a 
different relative. If one dreams of the illness of a relative whom one has not 
seen for several months it signifies the relative is strong and healthy. Dreams of 
eating are regarded as very bad, and signify someone is putting ikime “witch medi- 
cine” in food and giving it to the dreamer in a dream to make the dreamer become 
a witch. 
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